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INTRODUCTION 


The co-conqueror of Everest is often described as a small 
man, but this is hardly accurate. Alongside the towering 
Hillary he may appear so, but actually he is an average and 
well-proportioned five-foot-eight. Nor is there anything 
‘ small ’ about his inner stature; anything of the narrowness, 
the constriction, the provinciality that one is apt to associate 
with a peasant or mountain man. To a degree, this is true 
of all the Sherpa people. Though of the simplest origins and 
for the most part unlettered (since there is no written Sherpa 
language) they have, through their specialized work and long 
contact with the outside world, become a genuine elite among 
Himalayan hillmen. And Tenzing is the Hite of the Hite. 
He is fine of feature, fine of grain. His face is mobile, his 
eyes clear and quick. His tongue, his smile and his mind are 
quick. There is lightness and brightness. There is a flame 
in Tenzing, a marvellously strong and pure flame that no 
storm of man or nature can extinguish. It is compounded 
of dream and desire, will and struggle, pride and humility, 
and in the end, with the deed done, the victory gained, it is 
the man’s humility that stands out above all his other quali¬ 
ties. In his moment of triumph what he felt in his heart was 
^atitude to Everest. His prayer for his future life is that 
it may be worthy of Everest. 

Whatever the ultimate verdict on our collaboration, I for 
one, at least, am already content; for no work I have ever 
done has given me deeper satisfaction. I kept no count of 
the hours we spent together, but it was well up in the 
hundreds: first in India and later in the Swiss Alps, where 
Tenzing passed the summer of 1954. For the heavier going 
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we had the help of his devoted friend-assistant-intcrprctcr, 
Rabindranath Mitra. But Tenzing’s own English is by now 
remarkably good, and he was able to tell much of his story 
without benefit of translation. Tenzing says what he truly 
thinks and feels—whether he is speaking of his fellow men, 
of mountains or of his religious faith. 


J.R.U. 


GLOSSARY OF MOUNTAINEERING TERMS 


Belay : To secure the climber to a projection with the rope. 

Col : Depression in a mountain chain ; a pass. 

Cornice : Overhanging mass of snow or ice along a ridge, shaped like 
the curling crest of a wave and generally formed by the wind. 

Crampon : Metal frame with spikes, fitting the sole of the boot, for use 
on hard snow or ice. 

Crevasse : A fissure or opening in a glacier, often of considerable depth- 

Cwm (pronounced Quim) : An enclosed arm-chair-shaped hollow situated 
at the head of a valley. 

Everest : Mount Everest was known first as Peak XV, and was named 
in honour of Sir George Everest, a pioneer of survey work in India. 
Its height is now estimated at 29,028 ft. 

Glacier : A stream-like mass of ice, formed by accumulations of snow a 
high altitudes, slowly descending, under the influence of gravity, 
to lower regions. 

Icefall : A frozen cascade of ice, created when a glacier passes over a 
change of angle or direction in the slope of the ground underneath. 

Rope : Links members of a climbing party for safety ; a party may be 
referred to as * a rope 

Serac : Tower or pinnacle of ice. 

Spur : A rib of rock running down from a main ridge. 

'l^raverse : To cross a mountain slope horizontally or diagonally; the 
name given to such a crossing. 
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IT WAS A LONG ROAD 

I AM a lucky man. I have had a dream, and it has come 
true, and that is not a thing that happens often to men. To 
climb Everest—which my people call Chomolungma—is what 
I have wanted most of all in my life. Seven times I have tried, 
I have come back and tried again ; not with pride and force, 
not as a soldier to an enemy, but with love, as a child climbs 
on to the lap of its mother. Now at last I have been granted 
success, and I give thanks. ‘ Thuji chey "—that is how 
we say it in Sherpa, ‘ I am grateful.’ So I have dedicated 
my story to Chomolungma, for it has given me everything. To 
whom else should 1 make my dedication ? 

It may seem strange, but one thing I have many of is 
books. As a boy 1 never saw one, except perhaps as some 
rare thing in a monastery ; but since I have been a man and 
gone on expeditions 1 have heard and learned much about 
them. Many men I have climbed with and travelled 
with have written books. They have sent them to me, 
and though I cannot read them myself, word for word, 
I understand what they say, and they mean much to me. 
Now it means much to have my own book. A book, I think, 
is what a man has been and done in his life ; and this one 
is mine. Here is my story. Here is myself. 

I have had many journeys. Always to make journeys, to 
move, to go and see and learn, has been like a thing in my 
blood. When I was a small boy in Solo Khumbu I once ran 
away from home to Katmandu, the capital of Nepal. Later 
I left again, for Darjeeling. And from Darjeeling, for more 
than twenty years, I have gone out with expeditions to all 
parts of the Himalayan world. Many times to nearby Sikkim 
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and back to Nepal; often to Garhwal, the Punjab and 
Kashmir; sometimes even farther, to the borders of Afgha¬ 
nistan and Russia, and across the mountains into Tibet, and 
on to Lhasa and beyond. Then since the climbing of Ever¬ 
est I have been much farther, I have seen almost all of 
India, the South as well as the North. 1 have been to 
England and twice to Switzerland and for a short visit 
to Rome. At the time that 1 tell my story I have not yet 
seen the rest of Europe or America, but I hope to soon. To 
travel, to experience and learn : that is to live. The world 
is wide, and you cannot sec all of it even from the top of 
Everest. 

I have said I am a lucky man. Especially 1 have been 
lucky with sickness and accidents, and that is not always 
so with my people, for many Sherpas have died in the moun¬ 
tains. Sometimes I have been sick, of course, but never too 
badly. I have never fallen on a mountain and never been 
frost-bitten. Those who sweat a lot get frost-bite easily, 
but I never sweat when I am climbing; and also I always 
keep busy, even in the camps when we are supposed to be 
resting, so that 1 can keep myself warm. It is when you 
sit and do nothing that you get frost-bitten. Three times 1 
have been caught in avalanches, but they were not bad ones. 
Once in the snowfields I lost my goggles and had much 
trouble with ray eyes from the blinding sun, and since then 
I have always carried two pairs of glasses. Another time I 
broke four ribs and sprained my knees, but that was on a 
skiing trip and not while climbing. The only time 1 have 
sufiPered an actual climbing injury was once when I broke 
a finger trying to catch and hold a companion who was 
falling. 

Sometimes it has been suggested that I have ‘three lungs’, 
because I have so little trouble at great heights. At this 
I laugh with my two mouths. But I think it is perhaps 
true that I am more adapted to heights than most men; 
that I was born not only in, but /or, the mountains. I 
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climb with rhythm, and it is a natural thing for me. My hands 
even in warm weather, are usually cold, and doctors have told 
me that ray heart beat is quite slow. The high places are my 
home. They are where I belong. On a recent tour of India, 
with the heat and the crowds, I became more sick than I 
have ever been on a mountain. 

So much is made of politics, of nationality. Not on a 
mountain itself: there life is too real and death too close for 
such things, and a man is a man, a human being, and that is 
all. But later it begins—politics and more politics, argument 
and bad feeling—and no sooner was I down from Everest 
than it began for me. For the first thirty-eight years of my 
life no one cared what nationality I was. Indian, Nepali, or 
even Tibetan : what difference did it make ? I was a Sherpa, 
a simple hill-man ; a man of the mountains, of the great 
Himalayas—but now everything was pushing and pulling. 
I was no longer a man, but some sort of doll to be hung from 
a string. 

It has been a long road. Yes. From the bottom of Everest 
to the top. From the yak pastures of Solo Khumbu to the 
home of Pandit Nehru and a reception in Buckingham Palace. 
From a mountain coolie, a bearer of loads, to a wearer of a 
coat with rows of medals who is carried about in planes and 
worries about income tax. Sometimes, like all roads, it has 
been hard and bitter; but mostly it has been good. For 
it has been a high road A mountain road. 

Always, wherever else it has taken me, it has led me back 
to the mountains. Because that is where I belong. And this 
I knew, this I felt in my blood on that blue May morning in 
1953 when I climbed up with Hillary to the top of the world. 
Like the Buddhist Wheel of Life, my own life had made its 
great turning. I was back with Everest—with Chomo¬ 
lungma—where I started; with the dreams of a boy who 
looked up from the herds of yaks. 

Only now the dream had come true. 
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NO BIRD CAN FLY OVER IT 

Sherpa means * man from the east But all that is known 
today about our past is that we are of Mongolian stock and 
that long ago our ancestors migrated from Tibet. In most 
things wc are still more like Tibetans than any other large 
group of people. Our language is similar, and so arc our 
clothing and food and many customs, especially among those 
who have not come into much contact with the outside world. 
One of the closest bonds is that of religion, for, like 
the Tibetans, we are Buddhists. 

Our home country is harsh and stony ; the weather is 
bitter; but still we have both agriculture and pasturage. 
Wheat grows between eight and ten thousand feet, and barley 
and potatoes up to fourteen thousand. Potatoes are our 
biggest crop and form the basis of much of our food, just as 
rice does for the Indians and Chinese. Some land is common 
ground and some privately owned, and many families have 
land in different sections and travel from high ground to low 
in the different seasons for planting and harvest. Also, 
people travel while following their herds, which consist of 
sheep, goals and yaks. But most important are the yaks. 
From them we get wool for clothing, leather for shoes, dung 
for fuel, milk, butter and cheese for food, and also sometimes 
meat—thoLigh perhaps I should not say this last, because 
stricter Buddhists will frown on us. For the Sherpas, as for 
all high Himalayan people, the yak is the great staple of life. 
From it a man can get almost everything he needs to nourish 
him and keep him warm. 

My family lived in Thamey, and I grew up there, but I was 
born in a place called Tsa-chu, near the great mountain 
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Makalu and only a day’s march from Everest. Tsa-chu, 
which means ‘ hot springs is a holy place of many stories 
and legends, and my mother had gone there on a pilgrimage 
to the monastery of Ghang La, that being also our clan or 
family name. Near it is a great rock, shaped like the head 
of the Lord Buddha, out of which water is said to flow if a 
pious person touches it and prays. And roundabout are a 
number of lakes, one that is the colour of tea. Along its 
banks, it is told, the Buddha himself used to walk in medita¬ 
tion, and when he wished-refreshment paused and drank and 
for him it was really tea that was in the lake. 

When 1 was born is not quite so easy as where. In Solo 
Khumbu time is kept by the Tibetan calendar, which has no 
numbers for years but only names—like the year of the Horse, 
the Tiger, the Ox, the Bird, the Serpent. There are twelve of 
them altogether, all named after animals, of which six are 
male and six female, and when they have passed, the cycle 
begins over again. I had been born in the year of the Yoa, 
or Hare ; but recently 1 have been able to figure back and find 
that this must have been the year 1914. 

The season of the year in which 1 was born was not so hard 
to tell. It could be fixed by the weather and the crops, and 
it was in the later part of May. This has always seemed a 
good sign to me, for the end of May has been an important 
time throughout my life. The time of birth, to begin with. 
The time of great expeditions and best mountain weather. It 
was on the 28th of May that 1 almost climbed to the top of 
Everest with Lambert and on the 29th, a year and a day later, 
that I reached it with Hillary. 

My mother’s name is Kinzom. My father’s name was 
Ghang La Mingma. The child does not usually take the 
family name. My parents had thirteen children, seven sons 
and six daughters, and I was the eleventh ; but life was hard 
and death always close in Solo Khumbu, and of all of us only 
myself and three sisters arc still living. Until very recently I 
was the only one of the family to visit the outside world. 
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Indeed, my father never did. After the climbing of Everest, 
two of my surviving sisters came with their husbands and 
children to live in Darjeeling. And just this year my mother, 
too, though now eighty-four years old left her old home in 
Thamey and made the long trip to India. Now, for the first 
time since I was a boy, almost the whole living family is re¬ 
united in one place, and this makes me very happy. 

My parents called me Namgyal Wangdi. But one day I 
was brought to a great lama from Rongbuk, who consulted 
his holy books, and he said that I was the reincarnation of a 
very rich man who had died recently in Solo Khumbu, and 
that because of this my name must be changed. The name he 
suggested was Tenzing Norgay, and the reason was that, like 
the lamas at Tsa-chu, he predicted great things for me. 
Norgay means ‘ wealthy ’ or ‘ fortunate Tenzing means 
‘ supporter of religion ’. 

When I was a little older, it was decided that I myself was 
to be a lama. I was sent to a monastery, my head was shaved, 
and I put on the robe of a novice. But after I had been there 
only a little time one of the lamas got angry with me and hit 
me on the bare head with a wooden board, and I ran home 
and said I would not go back. Sometimes when I tell this 
story my friends say, ‘ Oh, so it was a whack on the head that 
made you crazy about mountains! * 

Many times as a child I saw Everest rising high in the sky 
to the north. But it was not Everest then. It was Chomo¬ 
lungma. Usually it is said to mean ‘ Goddess Mother of 
the World Sometimes ‘ Goddess Mother of the Wind ’. 
Bui it did not mean either of these when I was a boy. Then 
it meant ‘ The Mountain so high no Bird Can Fly Over it 
That is what all Sherpa mothers used to tell their children— 
what my mother told me—and it is the name I still like best 
for this mountain that I love. 

In 1921, 1922 and 1924 there were the first three famous 
Everest expeditions, and many Sherpas went, both from Solo 
Khumbu and Darjeeling. They came back with all sorts of 
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stories about the chilina-nga, which is the name we give to men 
from far places, and about climbing almost to the sky ; and 
most of them wore big boots and strange clothes such as we 
had never seen before. I was so fascinated that one day 1 
paid money to use a pair of the boots, but they were so big 
and heavy that I could not walk at all. Everest, Everest— 
they all talked about Everest—and that was the first 1 had 
heard of it. ‘ What is Everest ? ’ 1 asked. ‘ It is the same 
as Chomolungma,’ they answered, ‘ only we were on the other 
side of it, in Tibet. And the chilina-nga say it is the highest 
mountain in the world.’ None of my own family went on 
these early expeditions. I would have given anything to go, 
but I was too young. 

I was big enough now to work with my father and older 
brothers, and there was always much to do. We grew 
potatoes and also barley and a little tsampa, which is a sort 
of maize, and wc took care of the sheep and yaks from which 
we got milk and butter and thick wool for our clothes. The 
only things we got from outside were salt and sometimes dried 
meat from Tibet. The slaughter of animals is not approved 
of in Nepal, so we did not kill our own yaks. What we often 
did, though, was to draw blood from a yak’s throat, without 
killing it, and then curdle the blood and mix it with other 
food. We found it very strengthening—as good as a trans¬ 
fusion of blood into the body, like they do now for sick people 
in a hospital. I remember we used to do this most of all in 
the autumn, and not only for our own good, because it was 
getting colder, but for the yaks’ as well. After they had 
eaten heavily all summer they would often get too active and 
begin to fight or run away ; and the drawing of blood would 
quiet them down. 

In the early days my family was very poor. But they say 
I was a lucky baby, because after I came things were better. 
We ate the simplest food. But there was always enough of it 
and from the yak wool and hides we made clothing to keep us 
warm during the long cold winters. Unlike other people of 
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the East we wore shoes—mostly felt and hide boots of the 
sort they also wear in Tibet. In all my life I have hardly ever 
gone barefoot. 

The world was so big, Solo Khumbu so small. I was only 
thirteen then, and 1 could not go openly; so 1 ran away, and 
1 felt very guilty Bui the desire was too strong. I went to 
Katmandu by a roundabout route, and it took a little more 
than two weeks to get there. It was the first city I had seen. 
For about two weeks I went all around the city and saw the 
crowds and the bazaars and the big buildings and temples, 
and all sorts of things I had never seen before. But if I was 
curious I was also home-sick, and when I met some other 
people from Solo Khumbu, who were about to go back home, 
I went along with them. By the lime I reached Thamey 1 
had been gone six weeks, and my parents were so glad to see 
me again that they hugged me. Then when they were through 
hugging, they spanked me. 

For five more years after that I stayed at home. I knew 
that I could not slay in Solo Khumbu for ever—that I was not 
made to be a farmer or a herder—and late in 1932, when I 
was eighteen, 1 left again. This time it was not for Katmandu 
but Darjeeling, and though once more 1 seemed to be turning 
my back on Chomolungma, I felt that really I was 
going toward it; for now the word had spread that there was 
to be another expedition in 1933, and I was determined to go 
with it if I possibly could. Again 1 went without telling my 
parents. And this was a sadness because they had been kind 
to me and 1 loved them. 
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INTO A NEW WORLD 

I HAVE had three lives. The first was as a child in Solo 
Khumbu. The second, lasting twenty years, was as a porter 
and mountain man and was centred mostly on Darjeeling. 
The third began on the day I came down from the top of 
Everest, and where it will lead me to I do not know. 

There were twelve of us who left home together. 1 had 
no money, nor did any of the others. In fact, that was the 
reason why most of us were going : to earn money. And also 
to see the world. One of my companions was Dawa Thondup. 
He was older than I, and though he had never been to Dar¬ 
jeeling, he seemed to know a lot about it, talking about the 
new expedition that would soon be leaving for Everest. He 
had me so excited that 1 would have liked to run all the way. 
But you do not run across the wild country of eastern Mepal. 
You creep up and down, round and about, over sleep ridges, 
through jungle valleys, across rushing rivers, on trails that 
you can hardly see. When we got near the border of Nepal 
and India, there was some sort of mix-up, and the others 
went on without me. In a nearby town called Simana I met 
a well-to-do man named Ringa Lama, who took me into his 
house. I did work around the house and collected firewood 
for them in the jungle. 

After I had been in Simana a while I told Ringa Lama how 
much I wanted to go to Darjeeling, and to my joy he said, 
‘All right, I am going there myself on business, and I will 
take you.’ We made the trip in an automobile, which w'as 
the first time I had ever seen one. At first I did not stay in 
Darjeeling but in a nearby village called Alubari, which means 
‘ place where potatoes grow It was Ringa Lama who took 
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me there, and he arranged that I would live with a cousin of 
his who was named Pouri. Pouri had fifteen cows, and it 
was my job to take care of them and to do general work 
around the place. Here I began to learn the Nepali language, 
which is much used in Darjeeling, and also Yalmo, another 
speech of the region. My best teacher was a man called 
Manbahadur Tamang, who worked with me cutting grass 
for the cows. Today Tamang and I are old friends, and 
recently he has been working for me as a mason on my new 
house. Often we talk of those early days, remembering this 
and that—and especially how one day, when we were gather¬ 
ing firewood in a restricted area, a forest guard came along, 
tied us to a tree and beat us. 

Something even more exciting was soon to happen, and 
this was the organization of the Everest expedition of 1933. 
I went to my friend Dawa Thondup, who was already signed 
up, and asked him to speak for me. But now he said no, T 
was too young. Then I tried to get the job by myself. When 
I first came to Darjeeling I had had long braided hair, like 
all the men in Solo Khumbu, but people laughed at me and 
called me a girl, so T had cut it short. And also I was wear¬ 
ing the Nepali clothes that Ringa Lama had given me. They 
thought I was a Nepali and they wanted only Sherpas. When 
the expedition marched off from Darjeeling I stayed behind 
and was very miserable. 

For many months I went on taking care of Pouri’s cows and 
selling their milk. One of our customers was a young woman 
called Ang Lahmu, a Sherpani who had been born in Dar¬ 
jeeling and worked there as an ayah, or housemaid. I never 
spoke the Sherpa language to her, but only Nepali, and she 
did not even know I was a Sherpa ; and we used to argue all 
the time when we did business. ‘If I buy from you, you must 
give me an extra measure,’ she would say. ‘ No, I cannot,’ 
I would tell her, ‘ You are cheap and stingy,’ she would say. 

‘ And you are a hard bargainer,’ I would answer. This 
would not be an interesting story, and I would probably not 
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even remember it—except that Ang Lahmu is now my second 
wife. 

After I had been in Daijeeling about a year 1 heard from 
people coming from Solo Khumbu that my parents thought 
I was dead. I decided I must go back and see them. When 
I reached home I found the travellers had been right: my 
parents were performing rites for me as if I had died. At 
first sight of me they began to weep, but when they were 
through weeping they were very happy—and this time there 
was no spanking. There had been an earthquake in Solo 
Khumbu while I was gone; part of our house had fallen 
down, and the first thing I did was to help rebuild it. After¬ 
wards I did the same sort of work I had done before, with the 
crops and the yaks, and when the next summer came I went 
for the first time to Tibet to fetch salt. Later in the year my 
father asked me to go again to Tibet for the same purpose, 
Instead I left for Darjeeling. 

Back in Daijeeling I did not return to Alubari but moved 
into the town itself. There were two districts where most of 
the Sherpas lived, and I stayed in Toong Soong Busti. By 
good luck I became a tenant in the house of Ang Tharkay, 
who was already an experienced mountaineer and today 
ranks as one of the most celebrated of all Sherpas. Nearby 
lived my old friend Dawa Thondup, now also a veteran, and 
all around were other men who had won fame on Everest 
and elsewhere. 

In Toong Soong Busti we lived in wooden shacks vviiii tin 
roofs, with usually a whole family in a single room. Early 
in 1935 I was married. My wife’s name was Dawa Phuti, 
and Phuti means ‘ lucky wife who brings children’, which was 
soon to be true. She, too, had been born in Solo Khumbu, 
where I had seen her sometimes, though I did not know her 
well until we were both in Darjeeling. 
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TWICE TO EVEREST 

They say you should start with little things and go on to big 
ones, but it was not that way for me. My first expedition, 
in 1935, was to Everest. This was with the fifth of the British 
parties to go out to the mountain. 

From the beginning of the year there had been much talk 
about another expedition ; but there was trouble getting per¬ 
mission to enter Tibet again, and it was late before Eric 
Shipton, who was now leader, arrived in Darjeeling. Because 
of this it was decided that there would be no real summit 
attempt, but only a reconnaissance, as in 1921. As had 
happened in 1933, I was almost left behind again. The 
Sirdar for the expedition—^which means the one who is in 
charge of the porters—was Karma Paul, a businessman of 
Darjeeling, who did not know me ; and, also I still had no 
certificate for previous service. Mr Shipton and Mr W. J. 
Kydd, who was then Secretary of the Himalayan Club, inter¬ 
viewed the Sherpas, but picked only those who had climbed 
before or were recommended by Karma Paul; and I was very 
unhappy. Then later it was announced that they needed 
just two more men. There were more than twenty candidates, 
and I slipped into the line wearing a new khaki bush-jacket 
and shorts which I hoped made me look very professional. 
When it was my turn they asked me to produce a certificate. 
All I could do was make a gesture that I did not have one. 
The two Sahibs talked together, then told me to step out of 
line. When T started to leave they called me back, and the 
two men selected were myself and another young Sherpa, 
Ang Tshering, who was later killed on Nanga Parbat. In 
1953, when I met Eric Shipton in London, I reminded him 
that it was he who had given me my first chance. 
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On the way to Tibet we went slowly and did much explor¬ 
ing. Finally we moved on to the East Rongbuk Glacier 
where the previous parties had made their lower camps. 
Here I had an unexpected and welcome visitor—my father— 
who had heard about the expedition and come across the 
Nangpa La from Solo Khumbu to visit us. It was at this 
time that he had his second meeting with a yeti* 

This time, in 1935, was my first on a big mountain, and it 
was very exciting for me. We were issued special clothes and 
boots and goggles. We ate strange foods out of tin cans. 
We used pressure stoves and sleeping-bags and all sorts of 
other equipment 1 had never seen before. And in the actual 
climbing, too, there was much that 1 had to learn. Snow and 
glaciers themselves were nothing new to a boy who had grown 
up in Solo Khumbu, but for the first time 1 had experience 
with the real techniques of mountaineering : using a rope, 
cutting steps with an axe, making and breaking camps, 
choosing routes that are not only quick but safe. As an 
apprentice porter 1 was not given much responsibility. But 
I worked hard and was generally useful, and I think the 
Sahibs liked me. Also, the altitude did not bother me, even 
though 1 had never been so high before, and 1 was one of the 
Sherpas who carried loads to the North Col, at a height of 
more than 22,000 feet. 

This was as far as the expedition went. But it was there 
on the Col, before we turned back, that 1 first realized that 1 
was in some ways different from the other Sherpas. For 
the rest of them were glad to go down. They did their work 
as a job, for the wages, and wanted to go no farther than they 
had to. But I was very disappointed. I wanted to go still 
higher on the mountain. Even then it was as it has been with 
me for all the rest of my life. When I am on Everest I can 
think of nothing else. I want only to go on, farther and 
farther. It is a dream, a need, a fever in the blood. 

♦ Abominable Snowman, described in Chapter 7. 
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‘ Oh, well,’ I told myself, ‘ you are only just twenty-one. 
There will be other expeditions. And soon, soon now, you 
will be a real Tiger .. 

Back in Darjeeling I spent a little time with my wife, 
Dawa Phuti, and a son was born to us. We named him 
Nima Dorje. He was a very handsome boy, who later won 
first prize in a baby show, and it was one of the sorrows of my 
life that he died in 1939 when he was only four years old. 

In the autumn of 1935 I went on my second expedition, 
but my part in it was very small. This was to the 24,000-foot 
mountain Kabru. Since I was the youngest in the party I 
drew the heaviest load, which was eighty pounds of rice; 
but still I got to base camp first. That was as far as I went. 
I had been hired to go only to the base, Mr Cooke and his 
companion were successful and got to the top of Kabru in 
November, but unfortunately no Sherpa was with them. 

With the early spring of 1936 activity started again, and that 
year I was again on two expeditions. The first was back to 
Everest. Eric Shipton was again one of the party, but this 
time the leader was Hugh Ruttledge. During this trip I was 
assigned to Dr Humphries, the expedition doctor, and from 
him 1 learned many things about sickness, injuries, and first 
aid that were of much use to me in later years. 

The English had great hopes for this expedition. It was 
not only the biggest there had ever been, but the best organized 
and equipped. But we had no luck at all. From beginning 
to end the weather was terrible, and the whole time we were 
around the mountain it was as if we were in the middle of the 
monsoon. At last some of us reached the Col, and I was one 
of them. It snowed, and then the wind blew, and then it 
snowed again. Some of the sahibs, I think, would have 
tried to go up anyhow, but Ruttledge said, ‘ No, we don’t 
want any accident or loss of life. Everest will still be there 
another year.’ So at last, after many miserable weeks, we 
left. 

When we got back to Kalimpong everyone was disappointed 
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about the expedition ; and I was especially sorry for Ruttledge. 
He was a fine man and leader, but now he was getting on in 
age and this would be his last expedition to Everest. J 
did not see him again until years later in London, after we had 
climbed the mountain, and then he grasped my hand and said, 
‘ Son, you have done a wonderful job. Now I am old. I 
tried and failed on Everest, but it makes no difference, because 
now you have succeeded. When you go back to India give 
my embraces to all my Sherpa sons.’ 

He was right in calling us sons, for he had been a father to 
us all. 


5 


THE MAKING OF A TIGER 

After the 1936 Everest expedition I did not stay long in 
Darjeeling. Eric Shipton was going to Garhwal, in the central 
Himalayas north of Delhi, and he took me with him. As 
when I came from Solo Khumbu almost four years before, this 
was a time of many ‘ firsts ’ for me: the first time I went 
down to the plains ; the first time I rode in a train ; the first 
time I saw big cities, like Calcutta and Delhi; the first time 
I felt real heat. 

At Ranikhet, Shipton introduced me to Major Osmaston of 
the Royal Engineers, who was one of the head men with the 
Survey of India, and going out to do work around the peak of 
Nanda Devi. It had been arranged that I would go along. 
It was in this same year that Nanda Devi was climbed to the 
top. Now, as Major Osmaston and our party moved in 
toward the mountain, we met these others coming out* 
Tilraan and N. E. Odell had reached the top together. 

Soon after, it was my turn to be sick, and it was the worst 
sickness I have ever had in the mountains. I ran such a high 
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temperature that sometimes Major Osmaston and the others 
had to carry me on their backs. No one has been kinder to 
me than Major Osmaston, and I promised myself that some¬ 
day 1 would be of real service to him as he now was to me. 
They told me that what I had was bilious fever, and some 
natives of the region said that if I ate a special sort of moss 
that grew on the stones it would help me. So I tried it. I 
boiled some moss in hot water and swallowed it, and then I 
vomited so much I thought all my insides were coming out. 
But the fever went away. After that 1 was weak, but not sick 
any more, and able to go on. 

Like the others before us, we went up to Nanda Devi 
through the great gorge of the Rishi, which is called the Rishi 
Ganga, and made our camp in the Sanctuary. As we had 
been told, it was a very beautiful place, with meadows of wild 
flowers all round and the great white mountain rising above 
them. Nanda Devi means ‘ The Blessed Goddess \ and it is 
considered a sacred mountain by both Hindus and Buddhists. 
Also it had an especially interesting history, because, until two 
years before, no human being had ever reached its base, and 
it was generally considered impossible to do so. 

‘ Some day,’ I thought, ‘ I will go back to Nanda Devi 
and do better.’ And so 1 did. 

One way a Sherpa could make a few rupees when he was not 
on an expedition was to take tourists lo places of interest 
near Darjeeling. And I did this frequently during the next 
autumn and winter. Sometimes the trips were only to Tiger 
Hill, above the town, from which at sunrise you could often see 
the tip of Everest, a hundred miles away beyond the ridges of 
Nepal. Sometimes they were a little longer : along the trails 
to the north as far as Sandakphu and Phalut, from which 
on good days you could see much more of Everest. In a way 
it was satisfying to me ; to know that it was still there, still 
waiting; but it was also unsatisfying, because I could only 
look and not go. 

In 1937, I went back again to Garhwal. This was to climb 
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with Mr J. T. M. Gibson and Mr J. A. K. Marlyn, two tea¬ 
chers at the Doon School in Dehra Dun. The mountain 
we were trying to climb was Bandar Punch, which means 
‘ Monkey’s Tail *, and this was the first of three trips I have 
made there with Mr Gibson. It is 20,720 feet high. I3ut it 
had never been tried before and w^as not easy, and on this 
first attempt we were stopped by heavy snow at only 17,000 
feet. 

We spent many weeks exploring the country and had many 
adventures. One day, while we camped beside a big river, 
we split into two teams. But a great mist came down, and 
afterwards rain, so that we could not find each other, or even 
the camp. We wandered about, shouting, but in the mist we 
could not see where we were going, and then it rained so hard 
we could not hear our own voices. We found a cave and had 
to spend two days in it. And then at last the weather cleared 
and we all found our way back to camp. Later on we made 
a long march to a village on the border of Tibet. On the way 
back we got down from the high country into a deep jungle 
and were lost. After a while we ran low on food, but we were 
able to pick many berries, so we didn’t starve. Still we were 
very hungry. Then after a while we came upon some people 
from a nearby village who had stopped along the way to have 
their lunch. We saw they had plenty of food and asked to 
buy some, but they were unfriendly and would not sell. And 
suddenly I had an idea. 1 knew that among these people there 
is the belief that if a stranger touches their food it becomes 
unclean, and I told Mr Gibson to point at all the things to 
eat and touch them and ask, ‘ What is this ? What is that ? * 
So he did this, and there was great excitement. But he 
touched everything very quickly before the villagers could 
stop him. And, as I had hoped, the people would not touch 
the food, but left it for us. The sahibs still wanted to pay 
and offered them twenty rupees ; but they would not accept 
it and rushed away saying they were going to report us to the 
chief of their village. Nothing happened, though, because 
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soon we moved on and were able to avoid their village. And 
meanwhile we had nice full stomachs. 

Back in Darjeeling I waited impatiently, and in the spring 
of 1938 there was another expedition to Everest, and of course 
I joined it. This was the seventh expedition there had been 
to the mountain, and the third for me. This time H. W. 
Tilman was the leader, and it was a much smaller party than 
the one in 1936. Besides Tilman, there were Eric Shipton 
and Frank Smythe, whom I had climbed with before ; N. E. 
Odell, whom I had met the year before near Nanda Devi; and 
Peter Lloyd and Captain Oliver, who were going for the first 
time. 

Tilman was a very fine, quiet man, and all the Sherpas liked 
him. He had such shaggy looks and big eyebrows that we 
nicknamed him Balu —the bear. It was he who started the 
custom by which high-climbing Sherpas do not carry heavy 
loads until they are actually on a mountain and the low-level 
porters have gone back. 

And he also started the official system of Tigers and Tiger 
Medals which is now an established part of Himalayan expedi¬ 
tions. 

The route to Everest was the same as before, and by early 
April we were in our base camp beyond the Rongbuk 
Monastery. Here I met my father once more, for he 
had heard about the expedition and come over the Nangpa La 
to visit me. This was the last time I was to see him, for he 
died in Solo Khumbu in 1949, which was before I returned 
there again. He had always been a good father to me, and 1 
bless his memory. 

From the glaciers we did not go right to the North Col, 
but, as in 1935, looked around to see if there was another, 
better way. Tilman, myself and two other Sherpas, Ang 
Tshering and Jingmay, climbed to the high pass of the Lho 
La, near where Mallory had once gone ; and this was a great 
thing for me, because now at last I could look from one side 
of Everest to the other, right down to the south-west and 
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almost to my old home in Thamey. While we were on the 
Lho La there was much cloud and mist, and we could not see 
clearly into the great snow-basin above the Khumbu which 
Mallory had given the Welsh name of Western Cwm. So we 
could not tell how the climbing would go there, and 1 could 
not have dreamed of course, that fifteen years later this 
would be the route to the summit. 

After we were again in base camp we set out for the North 
Col. The snow-and-ice slopes below the Col are a place of 
great avalanche menace, and now for the first time I was 
caught in one. When it happened there were six of us clim¬ 
bing on two ropes: Captain Oliver, myself and the Sherpa 
Wangdi Norbu on one and Tilman with two sherpas on 
the other. The snow was very steep, and also deep—as 
high as our waists—and we are moving slowly and with 
difficulty, when suddenly there is a sort of crackling sound all 
around us and the snow begins to move too. The next 
minute we are all sliding down with it. 1 am off my feet, 
turning over and over. My head is under the snow, and it is 
dark. But at the same time I am struggling, throwing my ice- 
axe back over my shoulder, trying to stop myself and dig out. 
And luckily the avalanche stops and I am not too deep. My 
axe catches and holds on some solid snow, which allows me 
to pull myself up. I look around in the bright light, and 
I am still alive. We were all lucky. The snow stopped slid¬ 
ing, and none of us was too deep. But only ten feel below 
us was a great crevasse, and if we had been carried into that 
we would not have come out. 

We made our Camp Four on the North Col, and it was my 
third time there. Following the north-east ridge we carried 
up our loads and made Camp Five at about 25,800 feet. 
Though this was the highest I had ever been, the altitude did 
not bother me. At Camp Five we waited and made ready 
to go on farther and establish Camp Six, which would be the 
highest. But two Sherpas behind us who were carrying tents 
and fuel up from the Col could not get to Five ; and this made 
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trouble, because wc could not go on without these things. 
The other Sherpas at Camp Five said that if they were sent 
down they wanted to stay down, but I said 1 would go down 
and get the things and come back again. 

So I went alone. I found the tents and fuel about half¬ 
way down to the Col, where the two Sherpas had left them 
before turning around, and slinging them on my back, started 
up again. And here 1 came the nearest to falling that I have 
ever come on a mountain. In those days we did not wear 
crampons, the steel shoc-spikes for steep snow and ice that 
have been used on all recent expeditions. Suddenly 1 slipped. 
It was a bad slip on an exposed place, and 1 was just able to 
catch and hold myself with an axe. If I had not, 1 would have 
fallen all the way to the Rongbuk Glacier more than a mile 
below. Fortunately it was all right. I went on and reached 
Camp Five just before dark, and Smythe and Shipton 
congratulated me. Later, when the expedition was over, I 
was given a special reward of twenty rupees. The next day 
we climbed on and made Camp Six. This was at 27,200 
feet, which was the highest I ever went until with the Swiss 
on the other side of Everest in 1952. From the highest camp 
both teams of sahibs made a try for the top, but there was no 
chance of success. It was not too cold, nor was there much 
wind ; but everywhere the snow lay deep. At every step 
they had sunk in almost to their arm-pits, and more snow was 
falling all the time. The monsoon was beginning early, and 
it was the end of any hope for the summit. 

One interesting thing about this expedition was that it 
was the first time I saw oxygen equipment. Tilman did not 
like oxygen—he thought Everest should, and could, be 
climbed without it—and most of the others did not use it 
either. But Lloyd carried a set the whole time above the 
North Col and made many experiments with it. ‘ What sort 
of a crazy thing is that ? ’ I w'ondered when I first saw it; 
and most of the other Sherpas laughed and called it ‘ English 
air It was a big, heavy apparatus, not at all like what we 
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used on Everest many years later, and looked like much more 
trouble than it was worth. One of the big cylinders was later 
put to a very different use in the Rongbuk Monastery. When 
1 returned there in 1947 it was hanging from a rope in the main 
courtyard, and every evening they would pound it as a gong 
when it was time for the monks and nuns to go to their separate 
quarters. 

Although the name was used loosely before, it was Til man 
who made the title of Tiger official for the highest-climbing 
Sherpas. And this was the expedition on w'hich it started. 
All of us who reached Camp Six in 1938 were later awarded 
the Tiger Medal with the ranking entered in our record 
books ; and since then the Himalayan Club has issued them 
to all Sherpas who have performed comparable feats on 
other expeditions. 1 was proud and happy, of course, to be 
among the very first Tigers, and back in Darjeeling I thought : 
* Well, this time wc got high. Perhaps next time, in 1939 
or 1940, we wall go all the way.’ Fourteen long years were 
to pass before I would have my next real chance at 
Chomolungma. 


6 

WAR YEARS 

The life of a Sherpa mountain man is, I suppose, something 
like that of a sailor. When things are good with him he is 
away from home much of the time and not often with his 
family. Perhaps it is a little better, though, fora Sherpa wife. 
For at least she knows that where her husband is going she 
does not have to worry too much about other women. 

Later in 1938 I went to Garhwal. And again it was to go 
with Major Osmaston on a survey. This time we visited the 
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Almora country, where the north of India touches both Tibet 
and Western Nepal, and it was a very wild region which had 
been visited by few outsiders. Sometimes we could look 
across the border of Tibet and see Mount Kailas, which, though 
only about 22,000 feet high, is the most holy of all the peaks 
in the Himalayas, to both Buddhist and Hindu. Near it 
are the great Manasarowar Lakes, which are also sacred, 
and a famous monastery ; and through all history pilgrims 
have come to them from the far places of Asia. I wish that I, 
too, might have had a chance actually to go there. But 
Almora is the closest I have ever been. 

Then I came back to Darjeeling and spent the winter there 
with Dawa Phuti. And the important thing that happened 
this year was that we had a second child, a daughter, whom 
we called Pern Pern. By this time our son, Nima Dorje, 
was more than three, and very handsome. Sometimes I 
would look at him and say to myself: ‘ When you are 
too old to climb he will begin and take your place. And he 
will be the best of all the Tigers.’ 

Now it was 1939, and in the spring I went out on a new 
expedition. A Canadian lady, Mrs Beryl Smeeton, came to 
Darjeeling to hire Sherpas through the Himalayan Club ; 
but what she wanted them for was not a nearby mountain but 
the great peak of Tirich Mir. It is not really in the Himalayas 
at all. It is beyond the Indus River in the Hindu Kush 
Range. With a few Sherpas, however, I decided to go. If 
I had not, I realized later, my life would have been very 
different during the next six years. 

In the town of Chitral we made our last arrangements and 
went on to Tirich Mir, which is a big and beautiful mountain, 
25,260 feet high. We were a very small expedition, and it 
proved too much for us, since we did not have enough men or 
equipment, and with the wind and cold there was much danger 
of frost-bite. Still we got to 23,000 feet before we had to 
turn back. And Mrs Smeeton went the whole way with us,, 
which was a wonderful climb for a lady. 
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On Tirich Mir I was in charge of both the Sherpas and the 
local coolies. 

But it was not until 1947 that I became a recognized Sirdar, 
the official chief of all the porters on an expedition. On the 
way to Tirich Mir I had met a Major White, who had been 
very helpful to the Smeetons in organizing the expedition. 
He was an officer in the Chitral Scouts and he suggested that 
I should stay and work for him. So 1 did. At first 1 thought it 
would be for only a short time and 1 would then go home to my 
wife and family. But I liked it so much that the months 
passed quickly, and soon it was almost the end of the year. 

Then 1 had some very bad news from Darjeeling. My 
son Nima Dorje had got blood dysentery from drinking 
polluted water. He was only four years old. But now he was 
dead. ‘ I must go home,’ I told Major White, and I did so 
early in 1940. Nima Dorje was gone, but the family was no 
smaller; for now another child was born—our second 
daughter—and we called her Nima too. 1 stayed in Darjeeling 
only a short while. 1 had been very happy in Chitral, and, 
besides, there was now war in Europe, and there would be no 
big expeditions. So 1 took my wife and two daughters with 
me and went back to Chitral, and it was five years before I 
saw Darjeeling again. 

Major White gave us a fine welcome. For a few months 
T again worked for him as orderly and assistant, and then I 
took a job in the officers’ mess. There 1 had a chance to 
learn all sorts of new things about Western people and their 
habits and their food, and I became a first-class cook. Later 
I was made headman of the mess, in charge of all its operations. 
And since then I have sometimes thought, ‘ If there is ever 
any need for you to stop climbing mountains, you can always 
run a hotel.’ 

The regiment moved here and there around the North-west 
Frontier, and I moved with them. Major White treated me 
like a son, giving me good clothes and many presents, and best 
of all, he took me on many private trips. In the winter we 
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went to Kashmir and I learned to ski. I enjoyed skiing as 
much as anything 1 had ever done, and Major White suggested 
that some day 1 might find it useful in my mountaineering. 
Once I had a bad fall in which I broke some ribs and sprained 
my knees, but that did not stop me. The mountains you 
skied on were not like the mountains you climbed. They 
were not really mountains at all; only hills. But I had never 
gone so fast before in my life—not even on a train—and that 
was what I liked about it. Climbing was slow, and skiing 
so fast. 

There were no Sherpas in Chitral. I met Englishmen and 
Indians, Turkis and Afghans, Hindus and Moslems, Chris¬ 
tians and Jews. I learned to speak Hindustani, Chitrali anfl 
Pasthu and improved my English. One day Major White 
read a letter to me which officially notified me that 1 had been 
awarded the rank of Tiger for my work on Everest in 1938. 
But I did not receive the medal until 1 returned home in 1945. 

During all this time the war went on and kept getting 
bigger. There had been a time when 1 thought there was only 
one country where chilina-nga lived, and that was England ; 
but now 1 knew that there were a great many, both in Europe 
and all over the world. I would hear of them on the radio 
and wonder about them and hope that some day I could go and 
see them. Besides the war, there also began to be much talk 
at this time about the struggle for the independence of India 
and a new country of Pakistan. Chitral was later to be part 
of Pakistan and was Moslem, but since I was not a Hindu 1 
had no unpleasant experiences. 

1 found out later that T could have made quite some money 
in Chitral. There were many precious stones in that part of 
the country; you would see them all the time. Only 
1 did not know they were precious, for they would often ex¬ 
change them for a few bags of tea or a little something to eat. 
When I returned to Darjeeling I brought a few with me, and 
certain merchants there got very excited and told me they 
were valuable. Some of my friends urged me to return to 
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Chitral and get a whole supply, so that I could sell them and 
become rich. But 1 did not do it. Certainly I had no objec¬ 
tion to making money, but I had an idea that somehow I would 
not be too successful as a merchant. 

Besides Major White, I made another good friend in Chitral. 
This was Dr N. D. Jacob, the Civil Surgeon. He was a very 
busy and important man, but with none of the stiffness of 
some of the English in India ; and he was always kind and 
helpful to me and my family, treating us as well as if I had 
been a Maharajah or a major-general. One of the greatest 
pleasures of my trip to London in 1953 was when 1 met him 
again after many years. And J was deeply moved when I 
learned that he had travelled five hundred miles just to see me. 

For much of the time in Chitral my wife, Dawa Phuti, was 
not well. The climate did not seem to agree with her, and 
though Dr Jacob did all he could, she grew steadily weaker. 
And in 1944 she died. This was a terrible thing for me, and 
also for our daughters, Pern Pern and Nima, who were now 
five and four years old. For a while I engaged an ayah to 
take care of things but it did not work well. So early in 
1945 I decided we must go back to Darjeeling. 

Over the years I had saved about lifleen hundred rupees. 
First I hired a horse and a pair of bags to sling across its back, 
and putting the two girls each in one bag, 1 led the horse across 
the mountain pass from Chitral to the town of Dir. At Dir 
there was a railway ; but there were great crowds waiting to 
travel, and for days I could not get a train. Because of the 
girls I was desperate. I did not know what to do. At last 
I had a bright idea. Major White had given me one of his 
old uniforms, which still had his officers pips on the shoulders, 
and putting it on, I looked really pukka. Going back to the 
station, I waited for a military train and walked right into a 
first-class compartment. No one objected, and soon we 
started off. And with the two girls 1 rode almost the 
whole way across India without the trip costing a single 
anna. 
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At Siliguri, near Darjeeling, I took off the uniform ; for 
soon now we would be among people who knew me, and I 
did not want to be arrested for my illegal masquerade. Then 
we took a bus the rest of the way, and after five years I was 
at last home again. To niy old friends I was almost a stranger. 
They stared at my strange clothes and laughed at my way of 
speaking. And for a while they called me ‘ Pathan which 
is the name for people from far North-west India and 
Afghanistan. 

Though I had been happy in Chitral, I was glad to be back 
among my own kind. But there were still the girls to be 
taken care of, and for a man alone that was very hard. My 
friends said, ‘ You must marry a good woman who will look 
after them.’ And I answered, ‘ Yes, that is a fine idea. But 
who ? ’ Once more 1 was lucky. After a while I met again 
Ang Lahmu, the young lady who had once bought milk from 
me and argued about the price. And now it turned out that 
she was a cousin of Dawa Phuli. We were married, she 
became the new mother of my children ; and for this, in the 
years to come, I was to have much cause to be grateful. 


7 

THE ABOMINABLE SNOWMAN 

I WILL now tell what I know about the yeti or Abominable 
Snowman. The first time I saw its tracks was on the Zemu 
Glacier in 1946 ; and the only other time was in 1952, with 
the Swiss near the base of Everest. I had often, when a boy 
in Solo Khumbu, seen animal droppings on the glaciers and 
hill-sides that I was sure could only be those of a yeti. And 
I had heard many stories about it from my father and 
others. 
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Here are my father’s stories : 

The first time he encountered this strange creature was 
on the Barun Glacier. He came upon it suddenly, and it 
was so close that he says he saw it very clearly. It looked 
like a big monkey or ape, except that its eyes were deeply 
sunken and its head was pointed at the top. The colour was 
greyish, and a noticeable thing was that the hair grew in two 
directions—from above the waist upward and from below the 
waist downward. It was about four feet high, and a female, 
with long, hanging breasts ; and when it ran, which was on 
two legs only, it held the breasts with its hands. My father 
was frightened. But so was the yeti. Straight away it turned 
and began climbing a steep mountain slope, making a high, 
shrill whistle, and soon it disappeared. After that my father 
was very worried what would happen to him, for there are 
many who claim that if a man sees a yeti he will surely die. 
He was lucky though and did not die. But he has told me 
that he was sick afterwards for almost a year. 

There was another time, also, that he saw the yeti. This 
was in 1935, after he had come across the Nangpa La to 
Rongbuk to visit me when I was with my first Everest expedi¬ 
tion. One night he stayed alone at Camp One, on the glacier, 
while the rest of us were either at the base camp below or the 
other camps higher up, and in the morning, when it was just 
starting to be light, he heard a whistling sound outside the 
tent. He raised the flap and looked out, and there was a 
creature a little way off, coming down the glacier from south 
to north. Again my father was frightened. He did not want 
to look at the yeti, but also he did not want to hide in the 
tent, for fear it would then come closer, or even enter. So 
he stayed where he was until it had gone on down the glacier 
and was out of sight. When he arrived he embraced me and 
said, ‘ I come all this way to see my son. And instead, what I 
see is a yeti" But this time he had not seen it so close, and 
he was not sick afterwards. 

All over the Himalayas there are stories about the yeti. 
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And it is hard to tell which are true and which come only 
from imagination and superstition. In Solo Khumbu there 
is the story that years ago many yetis came and lived close 
around the village of Targna. The Sherpas there would 
build houses and cultivate their fields, but at night, or when 
the people were away, the yetis would come and make great 
mischief, so that the building or planting would have to start 
all over again. The strange thing was that the yetis did not 
just destroy. After they had done their damage they would 
try to rebuild the houses or replant the crops in their own way. 
But of course they did not do it right, and the villagers were 
desperate. Since they could never find the creatures when 
they went out to look for them, they decided they must use 
guile. So one day they went out to a place where they knew 
the yetis gathered, because there was much dung around, and 
there they left several bowls of change the strong Sherpa beer, 
and also many kukris^ which are curved Nepali knives. 
When night came, as they had hoped, the yetis found the 
chang and drank it. And when they were drunk they picked 
up the kukris and began to fight. In the morning almost all 
of them were lying there dead, and the people of Targna could 
go peacefully about their business. 

Among the Sherpas it is believed that there are two types 
of yeti: the metrey, which is a man-eater, and the chutrey^ 
which eats only animals. But of the two the chutrey is 
supposed to be the bigger—something like a big brown bear, 
except that, as with all yetis^ its feet are said to point back¬ 
ward. Some Westerners and scientific men have thought that 
that is all the yeti is : a type of bear. The famous scientist 
Julian Huxley once came to Darjeeling, where I met him, and 
he gave that opinion. But there are others who think it is 
more like a big monkey or ape, which is how my father des¬ 
cribed it. 

For myself I have never seen one—either drunk or sober, 
walking forward or backward. 1 am not a superstitious man. 

I do not believe it is anything supernatural, nor do I believe 
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many of the crazy stories I have heard. But I do not think 
my feather was a liar and made his stories out of his head. 
And certainly the tracks I have seen, both on the Zemu Glacier 
in 1946 and near Everest in 1952, do not look like those of any 
familiar creature. Though I cannot prove it, I am convinced 
that some such thing exists. My belief is that it is an animal, 
not a man ; that it moves about mostly at night and lives on 
the plants and small beasts of the highest mountain pastures ; 
and that it probably is an ape of a type not yet known to us. 

In 1954 there was an expedition to the Everest region, made 
up of British and Indians, that went especially to search for 
the yeti. And I would have liked to go along, but was not 
able to. Like so many other parties, they found tracks and 
other signs—but no yetis —and though this was disappoint¬ 
ing it was perhaps just as well. \Vc now go to so many 
places, do so much, find out so much. I think it is ail right 
if there arc still a few things we do not know. 


8 

DEFEATS AND VICTORIES 

The years after the war were hard ones in Darjeeling. There 
were no big expeditions going out, and very few of any kind. 
And now also with the coming of independence for India, 
everything was uncertainty and confusion. The American 
military and government people had already gone, with no 
tourists to take their place ; and soon many of the English 
were following them. Several of the tea plantations shut 
down. Jobs were few, and there was much unemployment 
and poverty. 

On top of this we had great personal trouble in the family, 
for my mother-in-law was ill and bedridden for two years, 
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and, because her husband was dead, it was up to us to look 
after her. For long periods 1 could find no work at all. My 
savings from Chitral were gone, and we were supported by 
my wife, Ang Lahmu. Part of the time she worked as an 
ayah, for various families ; at other times as an assistant to 
the Smith Brothers, a firm of American dentists in Darjeel¬ 
ing. I told her then, and I have told her often since, that I 
could never forget what she did for us all during those hard 
and bitter days. 

Ang Lahmu was born in Darjeeling. Once as a child she 
was taken to Solo Khumbu for a short visit, but she had been 
so young she hardly remembered it and had little knowledge 
of the primitive life of our homeland. Still, like almost all 
Sherpas, her family had been poor. She had worked hard 
since she was eight years old, carrying loads in the streets of 
the city and later acting as servant for well-to-do families, 
which was what she was doing when I first met her and we 
had our arguments about milk. In 1938 a great change 
occurred in her life. A British family named Wallace, for 
whom she was then working, moved back to England and 
took her with them as an ayah to take care of their two chil¬ 
dren ; and for several months she lived in the centre of 
London, at a hotel near Hyde Park, and saw the ways of the 
Western World. The trip was not too great a success, for 
Ang Lahmu, who had never been on a ship before, was sick 
much of the time at sea, and after she had been in London a 
while she fell sick again and had to be taken to a hospital. 
By the time she came out Mrs Wallace had had to leave 
England once more, and being out of employment and lonely, 
she made the long voyage back to India alone. This trip was 
at the time of much trouble between England and Germany 
before the great war began, when no one knew what to expect. 
When we went to England together in 1953, Ang Lahmu said 
that what she remembered most clearly of her previous visit 
was being taught how to use a gas-mask while she lay in bed 
in the hospital. 
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Ang Lahmu is a woman who keeps her own counsel. 
Even now, many people do not know that she was in England 
before 1953. Many do not know how well she understands 
English. And of the people who have employed her few 
know her real name, for she has always been called Nima 
when she works, instead of Ang Lahmu or Mrs Tenzing. 
Only recently, with the climbing of Everest, a funny thing 
happened because she was so quiet about herself. While 
1 was on the expedition w'ith the British she was working as 
ayah to the wife of an English officer who was staying at the 
New Elgin Hotel in Darjeeling. During that time my picture 
was often in the newspapers, and she would see it and be 
curious about what was happening ; but since she could not 
read she would have to ask someone to tell her. One day 
she did this with an English lady who was a guest at the hotel, 
and the lady in turn was curious and asked why she was so 
interested. ‘ Do you know this Tenzing, Nima ? ’ she said, 
‘ Is he a friend of yours ? ’ But my wife was still the same as 
always and only answered, ‘ Oh, he is one of the Sherpas from 
Toong Soong Busti, where 1 come from.” That was all tliat 
happened then. But a few months later, after Everest was 
climbed, Ang Lahmu and 1 were given a reception in Calcutta, 
and among the guests was the same English lady. She came 
up in the line to meet us, but when she got close 1 saw that 
she was not looking at me at all, but only at Ang Lahmu, 
standing beside me. Then suddenly she slopped and stood 
still and looked as if she was going to faint. And all she could 
say w'as, ‘ Good God, it’s Nima ! ’ 

So it has gone with us through the years. Funny things 
and sad things ; ups and downs—in our lives no less than on 
the mountains. It is a lucky man who has a wife to share 
and help in them, as 1 have had in Ang Lahmu. 

But for a while then, after the w^ar, there seemed to be no 
ups—only downs. My wife kept us going, and for myself 
there was only a day’s work here, another day’s there, all of 
them menial and dreary, and in between them nothing. 
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Beyond the valleys to the north rose Kangchenjunga : high, 
white, beautiful—and now suddenly hateful, because it seemed 
to be mocking me. What had happened to me—or to the 
world—that 1 could no longer go to the mountains 1 loved 
and the life I was born for ? 

Then in the spring of 1947 a crazy thing happened. And 
it began when Mr Earl Denman came to Darjeeling. 

Mr Denman had been born in Canada, grown up in 
England, and now lived in one of the British parts of Africa. 
There he had done a good deal of travelling and climbing in 
wild country, and he was obviously a man who could take 
good care of himself. But all the things he had done before 
or might do later meant little to him, because he had one 
great plan that had become the dream of his life. He wanted 
to climb Everest—and to climb it alone !—Well no, perhaps 

* alone ’ is not quite right. He wanted to do it without a real 
expedition. Or at least he had no expedition. But he had 
to have someone to go with him and that was how 1 met him. 
One day Karma Paul, the old Sirdar, looked me up and said, 

* There is a sahib who has come to town, and he has an idea 
that might interest you.’ ‘ About mountains ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Yes, about mountains.’ And a while later with another 
Sherpa, Ang Dawa, I found myself in Karma Paul’s little 
office, meeting Mr Denman. 

Right from the beginning ii was like nothing 1 had experi¬ 
enced before. Denman was alone. He had very little money 
and poor equipment. He did not even have permission to 
enter Tibet. But he was as determined as any man I have 
ever min and talked with great earnestness and persuasion. 
He was especially insistent that he wanted me with him. 
Because 1 was a Tiger ; because 1 had climbed to 27,000 
feet on Everest; because I spoke Tibetan and also some 
English ; because I had been recommended as the best of the 
Sherpas. And it was all very flattering—but still crazy—and 
Ang Dawa and I said we must think it over. 

Any man in his right mind would have said no. But 1 
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could not say no. For in my heart I needed to go, and the 
pull of Everest was stronger for me than any force on earth. 
Ang Dawa and I talked for a few minutes and then we made 
our decision. ‘ Well,* I told Denman, ‘ we will try.* 

Things went wrong, of course. Almost everyday something 
went wrong. We seldom had enough food. Once the yaks 
that were carrying our loads plunged down a hill-side, almost 
destroying both themselves and our baggage. Another 
time, as we had feared all along, a patrol caught up with us 
and ordered us to go back. But we were able to talk ourselves 
out of actual arrest, and after we had pretended to turn 
around were able to make a wide detour and continue on our 
way. From there on we avoided all towns and villages and 
at last reached the Rongbuk monastery, where we were 
received without questions or suspicion. 

And now there, straight before us, was Everest; huge and 
white, with its streaming snow-plume ; just as 1 remembered 
it after nine long years. The old excitement returned, as 
strong as ever. Here I was again where 1 was meant to be. 
But I had not taken leave of my senses, and, with the moun¬ 
tain looming above us I was more conscious than ever of the 
hopelessness of what we were doing. 

Still we went on : up the glaciers, past the old lower camp¬ 
sites, toward the base of the walls below the North Col. 
With only the three of us, the work was back-breaking. The 
wind and cloud were terrible. In fact, they seemed to me the 
worst I had ever known on the mountain, until I realized it 
was not so much they themselves as that we were so badly 
equipped. Our clothes were not windproof. Our food 
supply was low, and we were already out of the most import¬ 
ant item—tea. Our two tents gave as much protection as a 
sheet of paper, and soon Denman, who at first occupied one 
of them alone, had to come in with Ang Dawa and me, so 
that our three bodies together could make a little warmth. 

At least we moved fast. On a big expedition it takes days 
between the setting up of one camp and the next, while all the 
3 
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supplies are brought up in relays. But each day we set up 
a new camp, carrying everything we had in one trip, and soon 
we were at the foot of the snow slopes beneath the Col. I 
knew that this was the end of it. From our highest camp we 
made a brief try at the steep snow and ice leading up to the 
Col; but the cold went through to our bones and the v/ind 
almost knocked us flat. In a little while we were back in the 
tent, exhausted and beaten. 

Even Denman knew we were beaten. He was a brave man— 
a determined, almost fanatic man with a fixed idea. But he 
was not crazy. He was not ready to kill himself (like Wilson) 
and he was willing to go back. For this I am as grateful as 
for anything that has happened in my life, for it would have 
been a terrible decision for Ang Dawa and myself if he had 
insisted on going on. 

We almost raced back to the Rongbuk Monastery and then 
on across the wild high plains of Tibet—almost as if the 
mountain were following us as an enemy. Now we were even 
shorter of food than before. Our clothes were in rags, and 
Denman’s boots were in such bad shape that for a few days he 
had to walk barefoot. And almost Wore I knew it we had 
crossed back from Tibet into Sikkim, and a few days later, 
toward the end of April, arrived in Darjeeling. The whole 
trip—to Everest, at Everest, and return—had taken only five 
weeks! 

In another few days Denman was on his way back to Africa, 
and it almost seemed to me that I had not been to Everest at 
all, but only dreamed about it. After a few months I began 
receiving letters from Denman in which he said he was coming 
again the next year ; and in the spring of 1948, he was back 
in Darjeeling. This time he had better equipment than before, 
but what he still did not have was permission to enter Tibet. 
In the past year there had been much talk about our illegal 
trip ; I had been criticized for acting as guide on it and knew 
that if we tried to go back there would be serious trouble. 
So 1 had to tell him no, without permission T could not go 
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again, and since he could find no one else he could trust to 
accompany him, he went back to Africa, giving me his equip¬ 
ment which he could not afford to take with him. Since 
then I have not seen him, but we sometimes write to each 
other and remain good friends. Though a strange man, 
he was a brave one—^a man with a dream—and I am sorry 
he did not get closer to realizing it. In 1953, when I gained 
the top of Everest, I was wearing a woollen balaclava helmet 
that he had left to me ; so at least a little part of him has 
reached his goal. 

I was talking about 1947. When wc returned to Darjeeling, 
on my first day home I got my next job. This was with a 
real expedition. The climbing was to be in Garhwal, but 
the famous Swiss Mountaineer Andr6 Roch had come to 
Darjeeling to hire Sherpas, and I had signed up. We were 
not out to climb a single great mountain, but rather several 
of the second rank. The first one we went for was a big snow- 
peak called Kedernath. There had been an accident. Most 
of the Sherpas were nervous and refused to climb high. 
I was to have my first chance, and was anxious for it—so the 
summit party consisted of the four Swiss sahibs and myself. 
Leaving the highest camp, we pushed up and arrived safely 
on the flat white platform that is Kedernath’s pinnacle. To 
me it was an especially great moment. This was the first time 
I had actually reached the top of a big mountain. From these 
we moved on to Satopanth, but I myself did not get to the top 
because of stomach trouble. Then we moved over to Balbala 
and Kalindi. Four virgin peaks—four first ascents. It was 
a record. 
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The year 1948 was like no other I have ever had. There 
was no climbing in it. No mountains. Instead, for nine 
months, 1 was on a journey to Tibet—all the way to Lhasa 
and beyond. To Westerners Tibet is known as the Forbidden 
Land, but for Buddhists it is the Holy Land, the Land of 
Pilgrimages. Along with the fight for Everest, my visit there 
Js one of the great memories of my life. 

Back home after the Garhwal expedition with the Swiss, 
things were no better than they had been before. 1 had 
spent all my earnings getting back to Darjeeling. Jobs were 
scarce. There were no more expeditions going out, and the 
autumn and winter dragged by. Ang Lahmu still worked as an 
ayah, but the girls. Pern Pern and Nima, were getting bigger 
and needed more food and clothing, and there was seldom 
enough of either. ‘ What do we do now ? ’ I thought 
bitterly, ‘ Eat my Tiger medal ? ’ Meanwhile my mother- 
in-law, who had been bedridden for two years, got sicker and 
sicker, and at last she died, at the age of seventy-six. Just 
before the end she put out her hand from her bed and blessed 
me, saying that I had been good to her and that God would 
reward me and make things better. And what she said came 
true. Soon after her death our fortunes began to improve, 
and they have never been so bad again. 

In the spring of that next year I heard that an interesting 
man had come to Darjeeling : Professor Giuseppe Tucci, an 
Italian, who was a famous scholar of oriental art and literature 
and had already been seven times in Tibet. Now he had come 
back for still another trip and was making arrangements for 
helpers and porters with the Sirdar, Karma Paul. I hurried 
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to apply for a position, but by the time 1 got there the needed 
men had already been hired and had left for Gangtok in 
Sikkim. It was a great disappointment, and I was very 
depressed. But a few days later a lucky thing happened. 
Professor Tucci sent back word that he was not satisfied with 
the men; that he especially needed someone who was a linguist 
and could speak at least a little Tibetan, Hindustani, Nepali 
and English. And these were exactly the languages, apart 
from Sherpa, that I knew best. One morning Karma Paul 
called me into his office, and the same day I was on my way to 
Gangtok. 

Professor Tucci was a strange man ; indeed, one of the most 
remarkable I have ever met. He was very serious and 
absolutely devoted to his work. But unlike the mountaineers 
I had known who were mostly quiet men, he was terrifically 
excitable and temperamental, and everything had to be just 
so, or there was a great explosion. They were afraid of him, 
said he was too hard a taskmaster and wanted to go home. 
When he interviewed me I could see all right what they meant, 
for he fired questions at me in different languages : bang- 
bang-bang, like a machine-gun. And then suddenly he said, 
^All right, you’re hired.’ The other Sherpas thought I was 
crazy to take the job, and for a while I thought so too. But 
in time I grew to like Professor Tucci as well as any man I have 
ever known. 

When the arrangements had been finished we headed north 
from Gangtok. Besides the Professor and myself there were 
three Italian assistants, one other Sherpa, who served as cook 
and a Mongolian lama, on his way from Darjeeling to Lhasa— 
plus the usual local porters who stayed with us a few days at 
a time and then were replaced by others. More than most 
expeditions, we made use of animals, with about a hundred 
mules, loaned by the Sikkim Government, for our baggage, 
and horses for ourselves. The loads, besides the usual food 
and equipment, consisted of many boxes and crates in which 
Tucci planned to carry the things he collected, and also guns 
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and other manufactured goods to be distributed as gifts in 
Tibet. Right from the beginning I was put in charge of all 
these things. ‘ I don’t want to be bothered,’ he said. And 
he even gave me the keys to his personal baggage and a lot of 
money to use for our expenses on the way. He may have been 
a hard man to work for, but 1 was pleased and flattered at this 
trust he showed in me. 

Up and down we went through the Sikkim foot-hills. For 
the first time I rode all the way and, not being used to it, my 
backside was sorer than my legs had ever been on a mountain. 
Some days we made long journeys, some days short ones. 
You could never tell when Tucci would want to start or stop 
or go away off the route to some town or monastery where 
he thought there must be interesting things. He was a great 
scholar, knowingmuch more about the country than the people 
who lived there. And I have never been able to count how 
many languages he knew. Often his conversations to me 
would begin in one, change suddenly to another and end up in 
a third. In fact, about the only languages we could not use 
were our two native ones, Italian and Sherpa. 

From him I learned all sorts of things I had not known 
before. It was like travelling and going to school at the same 
time. A monastery was no longer just a house built of stones 
with some monks living in it, but a place full of manuscripts 
and old works of art. Everything we saw had a history and 
a meaning. As we came up to the real mountains we passed 
Kangchenjunga on our left, and even about this mountain 
which I knew so well T learned all sorts of new things. About 
its name, for instance, which I had always taken for granted, 
as one does with familiar things. Now I discovered that it is 
made up of four Tibetan words : kang^ meaning snow; 
chert, meaning great; dzod, meaning store or treasure ; and 
nga, meaning five. So if it were transcribed exactly it would 
be spelled Kang-chen-dzod-nga, and its meaning is The Great 
Snow with the Five Treasures (which refers to its five separate 
peaks). These treasures are specifically named too, and 
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according to tradition are : tsa (salt), ser dhang yee (gold 
and turquoise), dham-choy dhang nor (the holy books and 
wealth), mtson (weapons), and lo-thog dhang men (crops 
and medicine). Since then I have never forgotten that our 
mountains are not merely things of ice and snow, but are full 
of history and legend as well. 

With Kangchenjunga behind us we crossed the high border 
into Tibet... To Professor Tucci it was all familiar, for 
he had been on the route often before. But though 1 had 
been to Tibet six times it had always been only to the region of 
Everest and Rongbuk, and from this point northward every¬ 
thing was new to me. My heart beat faster. I was as excited 
as if 1 were approaching the base of Chomolungma. For I 
was going to Lhasa at last ! 

Om mane padme om . . .Om mane padme om. 

This is the sacred mystical chant of Buddhism. What it 
literally means is ‘the jewel is in the lotus’, but it also has 
many hidden and symbolic meanings which only the most 
learned lamas can understand. Everywhere where there is 
Buddhism you hear it, and especially in Tibet. Beside the 
turning prayer-wheels; beneath the streaming prayer-flags : 
Om mane padme om. 

Tibet is the holy land, and Lhasa the holy of holies. Every 
Buddhist would like to go there in his lifetime, as a Christian 
to Jerusalem or a Moslem to Mecca. My parents had always 
longed to go there but were never able to, and now I felt I was 
going not only for myself but for them. I was going for all my 
family, all who were dear to me. I bought yak butter to 
light lamps for them in the temples and monasteries. I spun 
the prayer-wheels with their parchment scrolls inside. I 
thought that perhaps it was the blessing of my dead mother- 
in-law that had made this trip of mine possible, and for her I 
said special prayers. It is said among my people that unless 
a man visits Lhasa his life on earth is useless. Now I was 
living many lives within my own. 

I am a religious man. I believe in God and in the Way of 
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Buddha, and in my home I have always had a prayer-corner 
or prayer-room, as is the Buddhist custom. But I am not 
an orthodox man. 1 do not believe greatly in ritual, and not 
at all in superstition. In my life 1 have been on too many 
mountains to think that they are the home of demons. Nor do 
I put much stock in ghosts : and indeed, a few years ago, used 
to go out searching—unsuccessfully—for a much-talked-of 
lady ghost who was supposed to be haunting Toong Soong 
Busti. Also I have known too many men of other faiths to 
believe that they are all wrong and Buddhists alone are all 
right. 1 am not an educated man—not a lama or scholar who 
can speak of matters of theology. But I feel that there is room 
on earth for many faiths, as for many races and nations. 
It is with God Himself as it is with a great mountain. The 
important thing is to come to Him not with fear but with love. 

True religion is one thing. Its outward forms and practices, 
unfortunately, can be another: and in Buddhism—as in all 
churches, 1 suppose—things happen that do not seem to have 
much to do with the worship of God. Some of our lamas 
are true holy men. Some arc great scholars and mystics. 
But there are others about whom you wonder if they could take 
care of a herd of yaks, let alone human souls, and you are 
pretty sure they are monks only because it gives them the 
best living with the least work. 

A short while ago after the climbing of Everest, I was asked 
to give money to a certain monastery near Darjeeling, but 
after thinking it over I decided against it. I preferred to 
donate it toward the building of a hostel or guest-house which 
could be used by all poor people visiting the town, rather than 
to a group of monks who would use it only for themselves. 

But I have said, and I say again : I am a religious man. 
And 1 like to think that perhaps 1 am the more so because I 
care only for the truths of my faith and not for appearance 
and sham. On the top of Everest I bowed my head and 
thought of God. And on that journey through Tibet I 
thought of Him too ; I thought of my parents and my mother*- 
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in-law, whose faith had been so great; and I knew that I 
was making the journey not only for myself but for them. 

We passed the mani walls : always on the left. We passed 
long rows of chortens, that guard the spirits of the dead. 
We passed streaming prayer-flags and turning prayer-wheels 
and old monasteries set on lonely crags above the great 
plateau. 

7'he trip in from Gangtok took about twenty days. Then 
the great day came. Ahead of us one morning were no longer 
the dusty plains and the yaks and the lonely monasteries but 
a big city in a broad basin between the hills. There were 
streets and squares, bazaars and temples, crowds of people and 
animals, and high above them, the great palace of the Potala, 
which is the home of the Dalai Lama. We stopped and 
looked, and I remembered my prayers. And then we rode on 
into Lhasa. 

We were given a fine welcome and a large bungalow to live 
in. Also many receptions were given by the government and 
private people—some of them on horseback on a field outside 
the city, which was a sight I had never seen before. At first 
people could not figure out what I was. When they learned 
I was a Sherpa they asked me many questions about mountains 
and mountain climbing. The other mountains they had never 
heard of, but everyone knew Chomolungma. ‘ Do you 
think it will ever be climbed?* they asked me. And I 
answered, ‘ Nothing is impossible for a man. If he tries he 
may one day succeed.’ 

The most important thing that happened in Lhasa was that 
we met the Dalai Lama. Not only once, but twice. Going 
to the Potala, we were taken up through many rooms and 
long corridors and presented to him in his private quarters ; 
and though he was then only a boy of fifteen he bore himself 
with great charm and dignity. Usually one may not look 
up at him, but must sit with bowed head in his presence. 
As an old friend, however. Professor Tucci was privileged not 
only to pay his respects but to have long talks with him, and 
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while they spoke I was lucky enough to be allowed to stand by, 
watching and listening. And at the end of each meeting the 
Dalai Lama blessed us. 

Now that I have used the name Dalai Lama, perhaps I 
should explain something about it that I think few westerners 
know. No Tibetan ever calls the head of his religion by this 
title, but uses instead the name Gyalwa Rimpoche. Gyalwa 
means one who has conquered or mastered ; in other words, 
the godhead or Buddha. Rimpoche means the precious or 
holy one. Sometimes this last name is used also for other 
lamas of great rank and incarnation, but Gyalwa is reserved 
only for the highest of all—the incarnate godhead. 

With Professor Tucci I remained in Lhasa for one month. 
Then we set out on our travels again and for the next seven 
months journeyed all over Tibet. It was a wonderful trip 
for me, on which I could see so much of the Buddhist holy 
land, and especially so because I was no simple tourist but 
had someone to explain everything that we saw. I learned so 
much that I could have written a guide-book to Tibetan monas¬ 
teries. Gradually our many chests and crates were filling up 
with the professor’s collections. And with mine too, on a 
smaller scale. For I have always loved rare and interesting 
things, and this was the chance of a lifetime. Today my 
house in Darjeeling is filled with souvenirs, bowls and prayer- 
wheels that I brought back from this trip. 

But the greatest prizes for both Tucci and me, did not come 
until the end of our journey. On this eighth visit of his there 
was one thing he was searching for above all others : a famous 
religious manuscript some two thousand years old, written in 
Sanskrit on the bark of a tree, which scholars believed still 
existed but none had been able to find. According to Tucci, 
it had originally been written in Turkestan, where Buddhism 
had spread at that time, but it was his theory, based on long 
study, that it had years ago been transferred to Tibet, and 
specifically to an old monastery called Ghangar. So to 
Ghangar we went and began our search. And it was not an 
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easy one, for the Lamas there seemed to know nothing about 
it, and there were thousands of ancient scrolls and manu¬ 
scripts to be sorted and pored through. Days went by, 
and then more days, while we worked in the dust and the 
cobwebs, and I became very discouraged. But Tucci was not 
a man to give up. When his mind was on his work he could 
not think of anything else and was very absent-minded, and, 
one morning, I noticed that he was wearing his shirt inside out. 
‘ That is a lucky sign,’ I told him. ‘ Perhaps today we will 
find it at last. . . ’ And we did . . . As it happened, 
it was I who came upon it; a dusty, tattered old thing almost 
buried under piles of other manuscripts. But Tucci had 
described it so well that I knew at once that it was what we 
were looking for, and when I brought it to him he was as 
excited as another man would have been if he had found a gold 
or diamond mine. 

Meanwhile I was finding another prize of my own ; and 
this was dogs. 

All my life I have been fond of animals, and here among 
the lamas I found two long-haired Lhasa terriers which 1 
liked so much that I wanted to take them with me. The 
lamas were kind and generous. They gave them to me as a 
present. And I named one Ghangar, after the monastery, 
and the other one Tasang, and took them back with me to 
Darjeeling. Tasang, I later gave to my old friend Ang 
Tharkay, but Ghangar still lives with me and, along with 
Ang Lahmu, runs the household. 

The lamas would not take money from Professor Tucci for 
their Sanskrit manuscript. The way they put it was that 
knowledge should not be for sale but given freely to those 
who wanted it, and they asked only that he make a copy after 
he reached Italy and send the original back to them. When we 
left, however, he insisted that they should accept a gift of five 
hundred rupees for the monastery. 

I have many memories : of Lhasa and the great Potala; 
of the Dalai Lama and his blessing ; of the shrines and temples 
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on the lonely hill-sides; of the pilgrimage I made for my loved 
ones to the Holy Land of my faith. When the prayer-flags 
flutter, 1 can still see it. When the prayer-wheels tinkle, I 
can still hear it. Om mane padme am. 


10 

MY HOME AND MY PEOPLE 

What do I mean by home ? In a way Tibet is the home 
of my spirit, but as a living man I am a stranger there. Moun¬ 
tains are my home, but one does not build his house and raise 
his family on a peak or glacier. Solo Khumbu was once 
my home, but I am now only an occasional visitor. Today 
my home is Darjeeling. 

Darjeeling is the centre for what might be called the ‘ new ’ 
Sherpas, those who have left the old homeland and old ways 
of living, who go out on the great expeditions, who have 
become part of the modern world. 

We came originally from the mountains. Now we go 
back to the mountains. But it is in a different way that we 
go to them, and between expeditions our lives are different 
too. In Solo Khumbu we were country people, but in 
Darjeeling we are town people, and few of us still have 
anything to do with raising crops or cattle. I have men¬ 
tioned the tea plantations, and sometimes both our men and 
women work on them. But mostly the able-bodied men 
are on expeditions for about half the year, and during 
the other half work as labourers, animal drivers or tourist 
guides. 

We arc a people in the midst of change, and what will 
happen in the future is hard to say. But so far we have stayed 
pretty much together, and there has not been much inter- 
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marriage with outsiders. We live a communal sort of life 
and share many things, including our houses, which are 
usually long wooden buildings with several rooms—one or 
two to a family—with such things as kitchens and latrines 
being used in common. In recent years a power line has been 
extended to Toong Soong, and some of the families have an 
electric light or two. But most of the facilities are very 
primitive. 

Some of our old customs have already disappeared, and 
others are changing quickly. We do not, like people with 
older cultures, cling to ancient traditions, but adapt ourselves 
to new thoughts and habits. In certain things, however, we 
still follow the ways of our ancestors, and one of these, 
having to do with money, is that a younger son inherits more 
than an older (the same holds true for daughters), as well as 
the family title, such as—in my case—Ghang La, A new¬ 
born child is supposed to be given its name on the third day, 
but this can be changed later—as again in my case—if there 
seems good reason for doing so. 

As in most languages, the names used by Sherpas have 
meanings. My own—‘ the wealthy, fortunate follower of 
God ’—I have already told about. The very common first 
name, Ang, used for men and women, means darling or 
beloved. Lahmu means goddess, and if my own were not 
so easy to make jokes about I would perhaps have some 
husbandly comment to make. Among other much-used 
names, Phu (more properly Bhu means son, Nyima means 
sun, Norbu means gem, Namgyal means conqueror ; and 
there are also several familiar ones taken from days of the 
week, such as Dawa for (Monday), Pasang (Friday) and 
Pemba (Saturday). Of the family or clan names, most derive 
from places or events in the family’s history. 

Black hair, dark eyes and smooth yellow-brown skin are 
typical of my people. Our features are predominantly 
Mongolian, but not nearly as distinctively so as those of the 
Chinese, or even the Tibetans, and our noses and eyes come 
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in all sorts of shapes and sizes. In height we are on the 
smallish side and in build generally solid and sturdy, though 
often not as much so as one might expect, considering the 
work we do and the great loads we are able to carry. I myself 
am five feet eight inches and in my best condition weigh 
about a hundred and sixty pounds, which makes me somewhat 
taller and thinner than the average. 

In Darjeeling most of our womenfolk still wear the tradi¬ 
tional Sherpa dress, which consists principally of a sort of 
wrapped-round dark robe and a woven wool apron with bright- 
coloured horizontal stripes. The men have largely taken to 
Western clothes—especially sports shirts, shorts, sweaters and 
similar items which they have acquired on expeditions. Un¬ 
like the Indians and Nepalese, almost all of us wear shoes 
of Western style if we can afford them, otherwise the Tibetan- 
type felt boot. For formal occasions since the climbing of 
Everest I have worn mostly the Indian ceremonial dress of 
tight white trousers and knee-length black coat with a high 
collar. At other times I wear almost entirely British or 
Swiss sports clothes and have reached the point where I feel 
almost as if I am in costume when I put on the traditional 
dress of my ancestors. 

The reason we Sherpas have been so successful on climb¬ 
ing expeditions lies not only in our strong backs and legs, or 
in our love of mountains, but also in our eating habits. Most 
peoples of the East—Hindus, Moslems, orthodox Buddhists— 
have strict religious rules about diet, and it is very hard to 
keep them properly fed, out in the wilderness. But a Sherpa 
will eat anything—fresh, dehydrated or out of a tin—and, 
sharing the fare of his sahibs, imposes no need to bring 
special rations along. At home in Darjeeling, as back in 
Solo Khumbu, our main food is apt to be some sort of stew, 
usually with potatoes as base and with meat or vegetables 
mixed in. Also, since coming to India, we eat a great deal 
of rice, often with a curry sauce for flavouring; and a 
big favourite is the traditional Sherpa dish called mo-mo. 
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consisting of soup full of flour-and-meat balls, which, 
according to Professor Tucci, are very much like Italian 
ravioli. 

Our main drink is lea, tea and more tea—as many cups a 
day as we can hold, just like the English. In the old days 
we usually drank it in the Tibetan way, mixed with yak but¬ 
ter ; but in Darjeeling there arc no yaks, and we now have it 
in Western style, with sugar and milk. When something 
stronger is wanted we bring out the chang\ our Sherpa beer. 
This is usually made in the household itself and its base can 
be rice or barley or one of several grains. We do not drink 
it in the usual way, as a plain liquid out of a glass or bottle, 
but when the fermented mash is ready we put it in a bowl, pour 
hot water over it, and then suck up the water—or, rather, 
what used to be water—through bamboo straws. Generally 
the bowl is not just for one person, but a big one to be drunk 
from by everybody present; and, as the level of the chang 
goes down, the host keeps pouring in more hot water—at 
least until he is ready for his guests to go home. 

Many of our activities we share with our womenfolk, who 
have a better standing than most Asian wives. In the home 
they are the absolute boss, but their lives 'die not necessarily 
confined to this, and often they share the men’s experiences 
and do what is usually considered men’s work. Most Sher- 
panis are small, some of them even tiny. But their strength 
and endurance is almost equal to the men’s, and they have 
been known to carry burdens two-thirds as heavy as their 
own weight. 

Divorce is permitted and sometimes occurs between hus¬ 
band and wife. In such cases the one who wants to leave, 
whether it is man or woman, is required to pay a certain sum 
of money to the other and then he is free to go his own way. 
In Tibet, from which our ancestors came, there is much prac¬ 
tice of polygamy and polyandry, the latter usually taking the 
form of two or more brothers having the same wife, with the 
purpose of keeping their property together in one family. 
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But even in Solo Khumbu this is rarely done by Sherpas, and 
in Darjeeling not at all. 

In the old days the only way a young Sherpa could learn 
anything was by entering a monastery ; and in Darjeeling 
things were worse than in Solo Khumbu because here we 
had no monasteries of our own—only Sikkimese and Tibetan 
and very few lamas. Since the last war many of our young 
people have been going to the Nepalese schools, and in 1951 
a small Sherpa school was started. My own lack of educa¬ 
tion has been a great sorrow in my life, and it means much to 
me that the next generation will have the advantages that I 
missed. 

My daughters, Pern Pern and Nima, went for several years 
to one of the Nepalese schools, but now that I can afford it 
are going to the Catholic Loretto Convent, under the direc¬ 
tion of Irish nuns. They will learn to speak English fluently, 
meet many people of all different sorts, and have a fine educa¬ 
tion for the modern world. 

Since we have no monastery of our own in Darjeeling, 
there is no real centre for the practice of our religion, but 
almost all of us have a corner in our homes set aside for wor¬ 
ship. I now have in my new house a whole room for prayer. 
In it I keep the precious and holy things I brought back with 
me from Tibet, and there my brother-in-law, the lama Nwang 
La, spends many hours each day, tending the candles and 
incense-burners, turning the many wheels and chanting prayers 
for us all. Outside, on my steep hill-side lawn, I have set up 
several tall bamboo poles, and from them the prayer-flags 
flutter against the distant snows of Kangchenjunga. 

We cremate our dead—except in the case of small children, 
who are buried. And there are also the exceptions of those 
who die high in the mountains; for these too arc buried, by 
cither the hand of man or of nature. 

A Sherpa boy looks up, and he sees a mountain. He 
looks down, and what does he see ? A load. He picks up 
the load and starts for the mountain—or if not straight for it. 
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at least up and down. That is what his life is : carrying a load 
up and down. It is not a strange or unpleasant thing for 
him, but a natural thing ; and the load is not soinetliing to be 
handled awkwardly, to be struggled with and cursed ai» but 
almost a part of his body. Most of its weight goes into a 
broad strap, that is worn not over the shoulders, but across 
the forehead, for long experience has taught us that this is 
the best way of carrying. And with it the average Sherpa 
can manage more than a hundred pounds in ordinary coun¬ 
try and up to seventy or eighty on steep mountain-sides. 

Many people do not seem to understand exactly what a 
Sherpa does on an expedition. Let me explain first that he is 
not at all like a guide in the Alps, who leads people up moun¬ 
tains he has climbed often before ; because in the Himalayas 
no one knows the mountains that well or has ever before 
climbed them. Also, we are not trained to teach people how 
to cUmb, and even if we were it would not matter on expedi¬ 
tions, because we are out with the best experts in the world. 
In the beginning we were little more than load-bearers. Over 
the years we have learned much about the methods and skills 
of mountaineering, until we are now able to help in other 
ways, such as in the finding of routes, the cutting of steps, the 
handling of ropes, the choosing of camp sites. Also, we con¬ 
sider it our duty to take care of our sahibs. We cook for 
them, bring them their tea, look after their equipment, and 
see that they are comfortable in their tents. And we do these 
things not because we have to, but because we want to ; not 
in the spirit of servants but of good companions. Our pay 
has slowly increased. We are treated with courtesy and res¬ 
pect. 

The Himalayan Club has over the years played an important 
part in the lives of Sherpas. Composed mostly of English¬ 
men, with also a few Indians and people of other nationalities 
who are interested in the high mountains, it docs not itself 
send out climbing parties, but makes many arrangements 
and acts as a sort of clearing-house for almost all expeditions. 

4 
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The club and its secretaries have done good work ; but there 
has been some dissatisfaction among the Sherpas over money 
matters, and now we are becoming active with an organiza¬ 
tion of our own. First started in the 1920’s, it was called 
the Sherpa Buddhist Association and was then concerned 
mostly with religious affairs. During the thirties and the 
war years it did little or nothing, but recently it has been 
revived, the word ‘ Buddhist * has been dropped from the 
title, and it concerns itself not with religion but with all sorts 
of practical matters that affect our community. If an earn¬ 
ing member of a family is sick for more than two weeks, the 
Association pays a certain amount until he is well again. 
And when there is a death it contributes twenty rupees toward 
the cost of cremation. It has now begun to act as a sort of 
employment agency and labour union for expedition Sherpas, 
trying to get a higher wage-scale than that set by the Hima¬ 
layan Club and better compensation for men who are injured 
and the families of those who are killed. The Association 
has eighty-two members, with myself as president, and I think 
it can do much good work for the betterment of ourselves and 
our people. 

I think of those Sherpas who have gone out to the moun¬ 
tains and not returned. Usually the deaths were accidents. 
But there have been times when they came from courage and 
sacrifice. No Sherpa will ever forget Gaylay, who stayed 
with Willy Merkl on Nanga Parbat. And none will forget 
Pasang Kikuli on K2. In 1939 he was Sirdar of the American 
expedition to that peak. On the descent, there were all sorts 
of troubles, and one of the climbers, Dudley Wolfe, was left 
alone and sick, high on the mountain, while almost everyone 
else was down at base camp. The other sahibs were too 
worn out to go up again. And the weather was turning bad. 
But Kikuli, with one other Sherpa, Tshering, went in a single 
day up the 7,000 feet from base camp to Camp Six—probably 
the longest continuous climb that has ever been made on a 
mountain. Then the next day, Kikuli, with two other Sher- 
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pas who had been at Six, went to Camp Seven, where they 
found Wolfe. He was still alive, but too weak to descend, 
and since there was no room for them to sleep at Seven, the 
Shcrpas went back to Six for the night. The next morning 
Kikuli led two of them up again, for he was determined to 
carry Wolfe down and they were never seen again. Storms 
closed in ; it was all the fourth Sherpa could do to get down 
from Camp Six to the base ; and the great Kikuli and his 
companions had given their lives in trying to save that of 
another. 

1 think of these things, and I am proud to be a Sherpa. 
And I am sure that anyone who knows what we have done 
cannot believe that it is only for a few rupees that we go to the 
mountains. 


11 

ALL OVER THE MAP 

In the winter of 1948 I heard from my old friend Mr Gibson 
that he had recommended me for a certain job with the 
Operational Research Station of the Indian Army. The 
result was that, once that year and once the next, 1 went up 
to North-west India as a special instructor to help train troops 
in the craft of mountaineering. This included not only 
climbing itself, but camp-making, outdoor cooking, the use 
and care of equipment, and indeed almost all aspects of living 
in wild country ; and I found the work very interesting and 
satisfying. The first year’s assignment was to the province 
of Kulu, the second to Kashmir, based on the resort town of 
Gulmarg. And since both visits were in winter and to high 
country I had a chance to do much skiing. For the instruc¬ 
tion I did I received certificates from the Army. 
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I made arrangements by letter to go with H. W. Tilman to 
Nepal. 1 had admired him greatly on Everest in 1938 and 
it was fine to be with him again. With four other Sherpas 
I went from Darjeeling down to Calcutta, where we met him 
and two English companions, and from there we cut back 
north-west toward the southern border of Nepal. It was an 
exciting time for me for I had not been to Nepal since 1 ran 
away in 1934. 

Tilman studied the geography of the country ; his two 
friends the flowers and minerals. And their investigations 
took us up and down, back and forth, around and about for 
a full three months. Sometimes we would be in deep jungles, 
sometimes high in the mountains, working our way across 
great glaciers and snowy passes, and most of the time we were 
breaking routes that no man had ever used before. It was 
during one of the glacier trips that, for the only lime in my 
life, I became snow-blind. I had had a pair of dark goggles 
with me, but somehow I lost them, and one day, as we moved 
along a great ice-sheet, I began to feel pain in my eyes. I 
massaged them, I bathed them, I even tried to walk with them 
shut but it was no use. The pain grew worse until it was 
almost unbearable. It was as if someone were driving lances 
into my eyes : long bright lances of blinding light that plunged 
and twisted and tore, until I thought the eyes were going to 
fall right out of my head. And it went on until we were off 
the glacier and for some time afterward. Fortunately, snow- 
blindness is only temporary and has no lasting bad effect, 
but I have been very careful ever since then to carry an extra 
pair of goggles on all expeditions. 

Down in the jungle things happened to us, too. Mostly 
it was getting lost. Tilman, when on an expedition, was 
usually so hairy and shaggy looking that we called him Balu— 
the bear. Every so often we came to a Limbu village, and 
as soon as the people saw Tilman, there was great excite¬ 
ment. Sometimes they ran away. Sometimes they were 
curious and crowded around him, pointing and laughing. 
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But we had no real trouble with the people. And luckily 
none with wild animals. Our only real enemies were the 
leeches. In the warm low-country they were everywhere : in 
the mud underfoot, in the grass beside you when you sat down, 
on the leaves overhead waiting to drop on you as you passed. 
Leech-bites are not poisonous, and they do not hurt. But 
because they don’t hurt—and in fact cause no feeling at all— 
you never know the leeches are around until you examine 
yourself or take off your clothes ; and there they are fastened 
to your flesh, big and ugly and filled like balloons with your 
blood. They especially like to go after the feet and ankles, 
and before they have swelled up are so small that they can 
crawl in through woollen socks or the eyelets of bools. The 
best way to keep them olT is by rubbing yourself with salt, 
which they do not like. And soaking things in kerosene also 
helps, although the smell is then almost as bad as the leeches. 
Once they have fastened themselves on they hold so lightly 
that you cannot just pick them off but have to burn or scrape 
them away with a Kukri. 

Tibet-Kulu-Kashmir-Nepal: I counted them off, as I rode 
home again toward Darjeeling. And 1 wondered where my 
travels would lake me next. It was to Garhwal. Back to 
Bandar Punch, with my old friend Mr Gibson. 

On the way out from Bandar Punch 1 had an experience 
that I shall not soon forget. One day we stopped for a rest 
by the shore of a lake called Duti Tal, and being tired, 1 lay 
out in the warm sun and dozed off to sleep, with my hat 
covering my face. The next thing 1 knew I was half awake 
again, and with the strange feeling that the hat was somehow 
heavier than before. Reaching up, I felt to see why this was 
so. But it was not the hat I touched ; it was something cool 
and slippery. While I slept, a snake had coiled itself around 
the crown and now was dozing and sunning itself too. I was 
good and awake now and with a yell I threw hat and snake 
together as far away from me as 1 could. The other Sherpas 
who had also been sleeping, jumped up and they caught the 
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snake and killed it. The local Garwali porters, however, 
shook their heads and told us this was a bad mistake, because 
a snake coming to a man of its own free-will is a bringer of 
good luck. In fact, according to their belief a man with 
snake actually on his head is sure to become a king. But I 
would rather be a commoner with just a hat-band. 


12 

THE NAKED MOUNTAIN 

In the far west of the Himalayas, more than a thousand miles 
from Everest and Darjeeling, stands a mountain of danger 
and death. Its name is Nanga Parbat, and over the years 
almost as many lives have been lost on it as on all the other 
great mountains together. 

For some time I had been in correspondence with Captain 
J. W. Thornley about a big expedition to the most far-away 
parts of the Himalayas. With him would be two young 
friends. Captain W. H. Crace and Lieutenant Richard 
Marsh. In August of 1950, soon after my return from Bandar 
Punch, I was on my way again. Besides myself as Sirdar, 
three other Sherpas went along. They were Ang Tempa, 
Ajiba and Phu Tharkay. 

We met Marsh in Calcutta and started off with him across 
India. We got to Rawalpindi and there met Thornley and 
Crace. From Rawalpindi we went on to Peshawar and from 
there flew to Gilgit. This was my first time in a plane and 
it was an exciting experience. I remember we were at first 
impatient at being tied into our seats by belts, and as soon as 
we could loose them we began hurrying around and peering 
out all the windows. 

Soon we were in Gilgit... So we went on. We reached 
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the so-called Fairy-tale Meadow to the north of the moun¬ 
tain, and there before us was Nanga Parbat. The name means 
the Naked Mountain. But though it is a famous name I do 
not think it is a good one, for the peak is anything but naked ; 
not at all a thing of bare rock, but so covered with snow and 
ice, cornices and glaciers, that it is almost impossible to tell 
its true rock-shape underneath. It might better be called 
The Giant Mountain, for it is enormous. At 26,660 feet, 
it actually ranks as only the ninth highest peak, but on the 
side facing the Indus River, it is said to be the tallest of all 
from base to summit. 

It was now late November—winter. There were only seven 
of us, three sahibs and four Sherpas. To go on was craziness, 
and yet on we went, up the skirts of the mountain. The 
sahibs would not say right out that they would try to climb 
the mountain. They were doing scientific work, taking tem¬ 
perature recordings, studying snow and ice conditions. But 
always they wanted to go a little higher. We climbed far 
enough to set up Camp One. Meanwhile it had grown 
steadily colder. Blizzards blew. The wind howled. ‘ We 
can go on,’ Thornley said, and Marsh and Grace agreed with 
him. But we Sherpas had no such confidence. I myself 
could have been persuaded to try for I am a man who hales 
ever to turn back. They pleaded with me. They wept. It 
is a hard thing when a man has to make such a decision. In 
my heart I knew that the other Sherpas were right, and I 
turned to the Englishmen. ‘ No, I cannot go either,’ I told 
them. But they were determined to continue and so we sepa¬ 
rated. The sahibs gave us a note saying that, if anything 
happened to them, we should not be held responsible and 
should be paid full wages out of funds they had set aside. 
We agreed to wait for them at the base camp for two weeks. 

After six days we saw someone was descending. But it 
was only Marsh and he told us his feet had become so badly 
frozen he had been unable to go on. We watched the white 
slopes above for signs of Thornley and Grace. One evening 
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wc watched them pitching their tent and preparing a meal, 
until darkness came and we could see no more. That night 
1 had a dream in which 1 saw Thornley and Grace coming 
toward me dressed in new clothes ; and aroujid them were 
many men with no faces. 1 am not usually superstitious, but 
among my people such a dream has a very bad meaning. 
Through the rest of the night 1 tossed and worried. And in 
the morning, when 1 went out to look up again through the 
spy-glass the tent was gone. 

All day we watched the mountain but saw nothing and by 
evening we were sure that something had gone wrong. FinaUy 
it was decided that Marsh, Ajiba and I would try to get up 
the mountain, while Ang Tempa and Phu Tharkey waited 
at base camp. 

All day long we pushed upward. In the late afternoon 
we reached a place near where the old Camp One had been 
and made a new one. Our own situation was bad enough. 
But the thought of what Thornley and Grace must be enduring 
was too much to bear. In the morning it was still colder. 
Our breath froze as it left our mouths and left icicles 
hanging from our chins and noses. At last we got out of the 
tent and started off. In a full hour of strug^ng we made 
about 150 feet. In the next hour even less. We stopped. 
We looked up at the miles of Nanga Parbat rising white 
and frozen above us. Slowly we turned around and went 
back. 

We managed to reach base camp that evening. The next 
morning at four Ang Tempa and I left to get help, and, half¬ 
running most of the distance, reached Gilgit that same day 
about midnight. There a government search party was 
organized, consisting of an army lieutenant and eleven soldiers, 
and we returned to the mountain using jeeps for part of the 
way. But it was a hopeless effort. More snow had fallen 
and we could not get as far as Camp One. Back in Gilgit 
we were given the use of a military plane and flew around the 
mountain. 
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But we could see nothing. Poor Marsh’s feet remained 
bad. We flew out from Gilgit and at Amritsar we said good¬ 
bye. 


13 

THE SACRED MOUNTAIN 

It is a Sherpa belief that the late twenties are the critical years 
in a woman’s life, the late thirties in a man’s : the age at 
which the best or worst things will happen to them. Now I 
had reached this age and its beginnings were not good. On 
the naked mountain I had been on an expedition on which 
lives had been lost ; and this year I was to be on two more of 
them. 

I had signed, through the Himalayan Club for a venture 
with a French Party on Nanda Devi. There were eighteen 
of us on the expedition : eight Frenchmen with Roger Duplat 
as leader ; nine Sherpas, and as representative of the Indian 
army ‘ Nandu ’ Jayal, We managed to keep going, threaded 
our way up the deep gorge of the Rishi Ganga, and came out 
at last into the wonderful flower-covered ‘ Sanctuary ’ at the 
foot of Nanda Devi. 

The Blessed Goddess. The Sacred Mountain. We were 
out to reach not only one, but both, of its peaks, and, while it 
was beautiful, it was very big and formidable. Especially 
impressive was the part of the climb which would be the key 
to the whole climb : the great ridge of snow joining the two 
peaks, across which the Frenchman planned to traverse. 
Nanda Devi’s main summit is 25,660 feet high, the east sum¬ 
mit about 24,400, and the white saw-edge between them 
dipped nowhere to less than 23,000—and was more than two 
miles in length. 

Only two men would make the final ascent and 
5 
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crossing: Duplat himself and a young companion, Gilbert 
Vignes. From Camp Three, Duplat and Vignes, with several 
Sherpas, worked their way higher and set up a fourth camp at 
about 23,600 feet. Then the Sherpas came down, the two 
climbers spent the night there, and the next morning, June 
the 29th, set out for the top. 

Meanwhile arrangements had been made to meet them when 
they descended Nanda Devi East, and the men assigned to 
this job were Louis Dubost, Dr Payan and myself. A few 
days before the summit attempt we had crossed over beneath 
the mountain and climbed up the far side of Nanda Devi 
East to a high pass called Longstaff Col. There we waited and 
on the morning of June the 29th we could see two tiny specks 
moving up the slopes of the main peak a few miles away. 
Against the snow we were able to follow them very high but 
then they moved out of our sight and we did not see them 
again. That same day we did not expect them, for they 
planned to bivouac on the sky-line ridge ; but the next morn¬ 
ing we climbed up from the col toward the east peak, to meet 
them coming down. The morning passed—and they did 
not come. Then the afternoon passed—and they did not 
come. And when darkness came we had to return to our 
camp. 

There had been no signal that day. And there was none 
the next. Dubost and I went up. All that day we climbed, 
and then made a camp. Altogether we made three of them 
above the col. Most of the time we were on a ridge, and as 
we climbed it grew ever steeper and narrower and was plas¬ 
tered with ice and loose snow. Often in recent years people 
have asked me, ‘ What is the hardest, most dangerous climb 
you have ever made ? ’ They expect me to say Everest, but 
it is not Everest. It is Nanda Devi East. 

On July the 6th, exactly a week after Duplat and Vignes had 
last been seen, we made our try for the top. We slipped. We 
struggled. We balanced on knife-edges and lost our balance 
and caught it again. But at last blue sky began showing. 
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not only around us but in front of us, above the ridge ; and 
then there was no ridge at all. We were at its top. For the 
second time Nanda Devi East had been climbed, and for 
myself it remains next to Everest, the highest peak on which 
1 have gone to the summit. 

There was nothing to do. We turned to go down again. 
What had happened to Duplat and Vignes ? My own belief 
is that they reached the main summit of Nanda Devi. But 
once they had passed the summit and begun the traverse I 
think that what happened is that they slipped and fell prob¬ 
ably down the far side of the mountain. 

Two expeditions—four deaths. But the bad luck was not 
yet over. That same year came another expedition, and 
another death. And the place was the Kangchenjunga region. 
I had gone with a general exploring party. And it was a 
small one : Mr George Frey, a Swiss, who was Assistant 
Trade Commissioner for his government, in India, myself as 
Sirdar, and a few Sherpas. Everything started off well. We 
made attempts on several smaller mountains and were very 
successful. And finally, before turning home, we decided 
to try our luck on a slightly higher summit called Kang Peak. 
Alongside Kangchenjunga, its 19,000 feet gave it the size of 
a midget. Since it had never been climbed, it seemed just 
the right sort of prize for a small party such as ours. 

But I must tell the truth. 1 had a dream, a bad one, 
and the next day bad things happened. This time, in 
my sleep, I did not see anyone I knew. There was just my¬ 
self and a strange woman who was giving away food, and I 
was very hungry, but she gave me nothing. That was all. 
In the morning, when I told my companions about it, the other 
Sherpas were worried too. But Frey just laughed and made 
some joke about it, and then said ‘ Come on, it’s lime to 
start.’ 

At first the going was easy enough. But after a while the 
angle grew a bit sharper, and the snow harder, and 1 slopped 
and put on my steel-spiked crampons, so as to have a steadier 
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footing. ‘ Aren’t you going to put yours on ? ’ I called up 
to Frey. ‘ No, I don’t need them ’ he answered. Frey was 
an excellent climber. We continued smoothly and I judged 
we were at about 17,000 feet, with only another 2,000 to 
go to the top. 

Then Frey slipped. At first it looked as if he were going 
to fall right on top of me and carry me along with him, but 
actually he was a little to one side, and as he came by I dug 
in and lunged and tried to hold him. It was hopeless, though. 
His body struck my outstretched hand, there was a quick, 
sharp pain in one finger and he was past me falling and 
tumbling down the mountainside until he came to rest on a 
flat place about a thousand feet below. 

It was the first time in all my climbing that 1 had ever seen 
a fall. For a few minutes you are just numb ; you cannot 
move ; you cannot feel or think of anything except that in 
the next instant you will fall yourself. And at last 1 went 
down to Ang Dawa. He was very shaken and at first said 
he could not get down ; but after another wait he was better, 
and we began the descent, very slowly and carefully, because 
we knew that in our shocked condition we might easily lose 
our balance. 

About half way down I saw a small dark object in the snow 
and found that it was Frey’s camera. Then we continued 
on to where he himself lay, and he was dead. 

On our backs we managed to get him down. The next day 
we buried him under the rocks with a pile of stones as a per¬ 
manent marker. It was not until we were on our way back 
to Darjeeling that I realized that the finger I had hurt in 
trying to catch Frey was broken—the first time I had suffered 
more than a bump or a scratch in all my years of moun¬ 
taineering. 
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It was a new Everest to which I returned. For the post-war 
expeditions were no longer approaching it from the north 
but from the south, and to climb a mountain from a different 
side is almost like climbing a different mountain. Now, after 
eighteen long years, I would see my mother again. In two 
different ways I would be coming ‘ home'. 

While Tibet had allowed only the British to enter, newly 
opened Nepal was prepared to welcome climbers from many 
countries. And the first of the new-comers were the Swiss. 
It was a great day for me when the news reached Darjeeling. 
There was one letter direct to me from Switzerland, another 
to Mrs Henderson, the Secretary of the Himalayan Club. 
And they asked for me as Sirdar. I was entrusted with the 
selection of the other Sherpas. There were not many as 
anxious as I was to go back to Everest. Many of the Nepali 
porters who had been along claimed they had not received 
their full wages. Everest was too big, too dangerous. 

Nevertheless, I was finally able to^get thirteen good men, 
and in the early spring we were off to meet our sahibs in 
Katmandu. Ditteret and Roch were now experienced vete¬ 
rans, and the others were the best of the Frcnch-Swiss moun¬ 
taineers. Most noted of all was Raymond Lambert. ‘ Look, 
I have brought a bear along,’ Ditteret said. And Lambert 
shook hands, big and grinning, so that all of us liked him right 
from the start. Almost at once I noticed that his boots were 
strangely short and cut-off in appearance, and soon 1 learned 
why. Many years before he had been caught in a great 
storm in the Alps, had suffered frost-bite and lost all* 
the toes of both his feet. But this had not kept him from> 
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continumg as one of the greatest of Swiss guides j and it 
was not to keep him from going on almost to the summit of 
Everest. 

We were able to leave on March the 29th. Part of my job 
as Sirdar was to decide who carried what, and I followed the 
system that from long experience I found the best. Each 
day the porters who were ready to leave first were given the 
current rations and kitchen equipment, so that at the end of 
the march the evening meal might be quickly prepared. Those 
who went next took the tents and personal effects which would 
be needed overnight. And those last in line carried the stores 
and equipment that would not be required until we reached 
the mountain. 

It is about 180 miles from Katmandu to Namche Bazar, 
and the trip took sixteen days. Ditteret, who was to lead the 
expedition on the higher parts of the mountain, was a jolly, 
lively man, and it was hard for anyone to be in bad humour 
when he was around. He hopped about so much that we 
called him Khishigpa —the flea. Lambert sahib became 
Balu sahib. 

On about the tenth day we began bearing north into the 
Sherpa country. These were exciting days for me : approach¬ 
ing not only Chomolungma, but my old home as well. When 
we reached Namche there was a great reunion, not only for 
myself but for all the Sherpas who had been long away. 
Even my mother, though now very old, had come on foot 
from Thamey ; and I said, ‘ Ama La, here I am at last,’ and 
we held each other and cried a little. 

But there was more to laugh about than cry about. In her 
arms my mother carried one of her grandchildren. With 
her were my three sisters, and all around were in-laws and 
cousins, nephews and nieces, whom I had not seen since I was 
a boy or who had not even been born when I left home. They 
brought gifts. They brought food and chang. We needed 
no excuse to celebrate ; but by a happy chance the day after 
our arrival was both the Nepali New Year and the Easter 
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Monday of the Western sahibs, and we all joined together in 
singing, dancing and drinking chang. 

There was only one day for reunion, celebrating and sight¬ 
seeing. Then it was back to work. At Thyangboche the 
lamas gave us a fine welcome. We were already at more 
than 12,000 feet, but beyond it we entered the real mountains. 
One evening there was great excitement in camp, for the two 
Swiss scientists said they had found mysterious footprints. 
The scientists measured them carefully and found they were 
114 inches long, 4^ inches wide, while the length of each pace 
was exactly 20 inches. There was only a single line of them ; 
they seemed to begin nowhere and faded out into nowhere ; 
and, though the scientists did much searching, no yeti was 
found. 

On April the 22nd we established our base camp on the 
Khumbu Glacier at 16,570 feet. From here most of the local 
Sherpaswent back, but the Swiss kept thirty of them—besides 
the ten for the high climbing—to help to carry firewood and 
provisions. From the base we went up and across and set up 
Camp One at the foot of the icefall, and from there the Swiss 
began searching for a way up through the steep tangle of ice. 

It was like finding your way through a white jungle. And 
it was dangerous, too, for everywhere there were ice-towers 
that might collapse on you and deep, snow-hidden crevasses 
into which you might fall. The sahibs tried this way, then 
that way. They came up against unclimbable ice-walls and 
uncrossable chasms. They turned back, tried a third way, 
went on, cutting steps, fixing ropes, and we Sherpas followed 
with the loads. In a sheltered place halfway up the icefall 
we pitched Camp Two, And above this it was even harder. 
At last we were getting close to the level of the Western Cwm. 
Then we came to the great crevasse just below the entrance of 
the cwm. It was a frightening thing—so wide no man could 
jump it, so deep you could not see its bottom, and stretching 
all the way across the icefall from the walls of Everest to those 
of Nuptse. After long search they had the idea that it might 
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be possible to swing across on a rope, and Asper made the 
try. It was no good, tliough. At last they found a way. 
In one section of the crevasse they saw, about sixty feet down, 
a sort of shelf, by which a man might be able to cross over to 
the farther wall, and the wall at this particular point did not 
look too sleep to be climbed. Once it was Asper who made 
the attempt. His companions lowered him carefully to the 
platform, he managed the crossing all right, and he succeeded 
in hauling and hacking his way up until he came out on the 
upper rim. With one man across there was no longer any 
problem. The rope between him and the others was made 
secure. A whole rope bridge was built. And soon what 
looked like an impossible crossing was the easiest of opera¬ 
tions for both men and loads. 

The sahibs went on to establish Camp Three and the loads 
came up behind them. There were 2i tons altogether to be 
brought from the base into the cwm, and at 45 pounds a load, 
which at this altitude was all that could safely be carried, this 
meant about 125 separate porter-trips. We were at almost 
20,000 feet and some of the Swiss were beginning to feel the 
thinness of the air. Someone said there was no need to 
worry, everyone felt bad until they were acclimatized—even 
the Sherpas. ‘ Except this one,’ someone else said pointing 
at me. ‘ Oh him ! He’s got three lungs.’ ‘ The higher he 
goes the better he feels ! ’ They laughed. And I laughed 
too. But the strange thing was that the last part of it was 
true. It had always been true in the mountains that the 
farther I went the more strongly I went, the better I felt in the 
legs and lungs and heart. 

For three weeks wc lived and worked in the Western Cwm. 
But the Swiss did not call it that. They had a better name 
for it: The Valley of Silence. Sometimes, of course, the 
wind would howl. But mostly there was just a great snowy 
stillness, in which the only sounds were our own voices, our 
own breathing, the crunch of our boots and the creaking of 
the pack-straps. We set up Camp Four, our advance base, 
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near the middle of the cvvni, and Camp Five near the foot of 
Lliotse. We were in a race with the monsoon and wc Iiad 
10 be not only up, but down and off the mountain beff re it 
Struck. 

Camp Five was at 22,640 feet, the South Col more than 
three thousand higher. By the beginning of the last week in 
May all the preparations had been made. A supply dump 
had been established halfway up to the col; and now we were 
ready to try for the col itself. The team that was chosen to 
make the first effort—and also, if wc got there, the first attempt 
on the summit—consisted of Lambert, Aubert, Flory and 
myself. I was still Sirdar of the Sherpas, with the respon¬ 
sibility of seeing that they got their loads to their destina¬ 
tion ; but now I was also one of the climbing team and a real 
expedition member. 

We made one start on May the 24th, but were turned back 
by bad weather. Then we set off the next day but after an hour 
we had our first bad luck when Ajiba had a sudden attack of 
fever. While he descended, the rest of us divided up his load 
and went on. Toward midday we reached the supply dump. 
We moved on for another four hours. We were already well 
up alongside the rocks of the Geneva Spur. After struggling 
on a little further Ang Norbu and Mingma Dorje stopped, 
dropped their loads and said they were going down, because 
they were exhausted and afraid of frost-bite. Again the rest 
of us shared out the extra loads. We went on for another 
hour. Then it grew dark. We dug out a platform in the 
steep snow and set up two tents. The wind rose and many 
times seemed about to carry us away. Then we tried to 
sleep, but it was loo cold. Wc lay almost on top of one 
another, trying to get some warmth into our bodies. At last 
it was morning again. 

Only four of us started up : Lambert, Aubert, Flory and 
myself. At about ten o’clock came a great moment. Wc had 
reached the top of the Geneva Spur, and there before us was 
the South Col. T have been in many wild and lonely places 

5 
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in my life, but never anywhere like the South Col. At 
25,850 feel w^e w^ere already almost as high as any mountain 
tliai had ever been climbed, but above us Everest’s summit 
ridge rose up and up, as if it were another mountain in itself. 

Night came. The wind howled. Lambert and 1 shared a 
tent and did our best to keep each other warm. The Swiss 
knew' that if we were to have any chance of reaching the sum¬ 
mit, wc must set up still another camp- the seventh—on the 
ridge above us. Without the others to help with the loads 
wc could not carry nearly as much as was needed for Camp 
Seven, and our prospects for success looked slim. 

We started off: Aiiberl and Flory on one rope, Lambert 
and I on another. WY" climbed and climbed, hour after hour, 
up from the col along the sleep snow slope to the base of the 
south-east ridge, and then on up the ridge itself. W^e had only 
one tent with us, which I carried, and enough food for one 
day, and each of us carried a small tank of oxygen—this 
being the first lime in my mountain experience that I ever 
used it. But the oxygen did not do us much good, because 
the apparatus would work only when we were resting or 
standing still and not when wc were actually climbing, 
which was when wc needed it most. At about 27,500 feet 
we stopped. 1 saw a small, almost level place where the tent 
could be pitched, and said, ‘ Sahib, w'e ought to stay here 
tonight.’ Lambert smiled at me, and I could tell that he had 
been thinking the same thing. Aubert and Flory came up 
behind us, the three talked it over, and it was decided that the 
first two would go down while Lambert and 1 stayed there. 
And in the morning, if the weather was good, we would make 
our try for the top. 

' Take care of yourselves,’ they told us—and there were 
tears in their eyes. Like Lambert and me, they were in good 
shape. It could have been they, instead of us, who stayed 
there. But there was only the one tent and very little food, 
and they made the sacrifice without complaint. That is the 
mountain way. 
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There was no sleep. I3iit wc did not want to sleep. Lying 
still, without any hags to protect us, wc probably would have 
frozen to death. So w'e just slapped and rubbed, rubbed and 
slapped. Slowly the hours passed, until at last there was a 
faint grey light. We crawied out and looked around : what 
we saw was not good, for the weather had w’orsened. We 
had gone too far to give up. ft seemed to take hours to get 
our crampons fastened on with our numb hands. At last wc 
were on our way. Up—up—very slowly, almost creeping— 
three steps and a stop, tw^o steps and a stop, one step and a 
stop. Every twenty yards w-e changed places in the lead, so 
as to share the harder work of breaking the trail, and also so 
that one of us could rest and breathe deeply while letting the 
other pass. Mostly, the climbing itself was not loo hard, but 
we had to be very careful, for on one side of the ridge was a 
great precipice and on the other a cornice of snow overhanging 
a whole ocean of space. 

Even my ‘ third lung' was beginning to have trouble, my 
throat was dried up and aching with thirst, and some of the 
time, in the steep snow, wc were so tired that we had to crawl 
on all fours. Wc had come—how far ? About 650 vertical 
feet. And there w^as the south summit about 500 more feet 
above us. Not the summit. Just the south summit. And 
beyond it- 

I believe in God. I believe that in men’s hardest moments 
He tells them what to do, and that He did it then for Lambert 
and me. Wc could have gone farther. But we could not 
have got down again. To go on would be to die . . . And 
we did not go on. We stopped and turned back. We had 
reached an altitude of about 28,250 feet: the nearest men had 
ever come to the top of Everest, the highest anyone had ever 
climbed in the world. 

Well, it had been a great effort. And I had made a great 
friend. 
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For many years there had been talk of going to Everest 
in the autumn. The idea was never tried out until in 1952 
by the Swiss. They could not wait until the next spring, 
because for them there would be no next spring: for 1953 
the Nepali Government had promised Everest to the 
British. 

Only two sahibs from the spring expedition were able to 
come back ; Dr Gabriel Chcvalley, who was now the leader, 
and Raymond Lambert, whom 1 do not think they could have 
kept away if they had tied him up and sat on him. I was 
asked to come along, this time not only as the Sirdar of the 
Sherpas but as a full expedition member, and it was an honour 
that I was proud to accept. 

Through the middle and end of September we marched up 
and down across the hills of Nepal. On the 14th day we 
crossed a high pass, at almost 13,000 feet, called the Shamung- 
Namrekpi La, which in the old days used to be called ‘the 
pass where your hat touched the sky’. Again base camp was 
pitched near the head of the Khumbu Glacier, and we began 
working our way up through the icefall. We were prepared 
for the crevasses. We had brought up a supply of logs and 
timber, which we used as bridges over the big cracks in the ice ; 
and for the great crevasse we had a long wooden ladder that 
made everything easy. 

By the end of October we were in Camp Five near the foot 
of the Lhotse Face, and ready to begin the fight for the South 
Col. One thing we had learned on the first expedition was that 
the climb from cwm to col was too much to be made in a 
single day. Altogether we attached almost 2,500 feet of 
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fixed rope on this section of the mountain, and slowly the 
two little camps (six and seven) took shape. 

In another week or so everything was ready. The steps 
and ropes. The high camps and equipment. But if we were 
to get to the South Col—and higher—we must do it quickly, 
for it was past the middle of November,and soon it would 
be full winter. On November the 19th we went on toward the 
col. At 4.30 in the afternoon w^e gained the high point of the 
climb and a little later the col itself—for the second time in one 
year. Then came another night at the last limit of the earth, 

Lambert had a small thermometer, and it went down to 
thirty below zero. He estimated later that the wind bad been 
about sixty miles an hour—not only in gusts but in a steady 
gale. Nevertheless we made ready to move on. It took us 
an hour to cross the col and begin the ascent of the snow 
slope that leads up to the ridge. The wind was too much. 
The cold was too much. Under our three pairs of gloves our 
fingers had lost all feeling. Our lips, then our noses, then 
our whole faces began turning blue. There was only one 
sane—one possible—thing to do. That w'as to turn back, 
and we knew it. But for Lambert and me it was a terrible 
decision. For this was our second try ; it had become the 
hope of our lives that we could climb Everest together ; and 
if we turned back now, who could tell if we would ever have 
another chance? Left to ourselves, we might have tried to 
go on. I do not say that we would have—or could have. 
Only that we might have ; the desire was so strong. But there 
were the staggering Sherpas behind us. There was Reiss 
beside iis, grimly shaking his head. If it had not been so 
cold that the tears would have frozen before they left the eyes, 
I think that I might have wept. I could not look at Lambert, 
and he did not look at me. Silently we turned and started 
down. 

In Namche Bazar I saw my mother and sisters again. I 
will see you all again next year,’ T told my family, trying to be 
cheerful. But what the next year would bring I had no idea. 
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By December we were on the homeward trip. Everest sank 
away behind us, wrapped in winter storms. ‘ 1 am sick at 
heart,’ Dr Chevalley wrote in his diary as he thought about 
our second failure ; and we all felt much the same. 


16 

IT MUST BE NOW 

In Katmandu we were received almost as if we had succeeded 
instead of failed. The King himself presented me with the 
Nepal Pratap Bardhak medal, which was a great honour. 
But by now I was so sick 1 hardly knew what was happening. 
Partly it was malaria, and my fever was high; but even more, 
1 think it was the strain of two big expeditions. As always, 
the Swiss were wonderful to me. They flew me out from 
Katmandu to Patna and there I stayed for ten days at the 
Holy Family Hospital, which is run by American Catholic 
missionaries. 

When I left the hospital 1 had lost sixteen pounds. ‘ You 
must rest now,’ Ang Lahmu said. ‘ This whole year you 
must rest and get back your health.’ I just nodded and said 
nothing, for I hadn’t the strength for anything else. 

But now it was already 1953. Even while 1 was in hos¬ 
pital a letter had come from a Major Charles Wylie inviting 
me to go back to Everest with a new British Party, of which 
he would be transport officer and now% in Darjeeling, Mrs 
Henderson, of the Himalayan Club, urged me to go with 
them. ‘ You have been with the English so often,’ she said. 
‘ And they want you so much.’ But Ang Lahmu was against 
it. Mrs Henderson was patient and understanding, and for 
a week sent me milk and Ovaltine to help me get back my 
strength. 
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You think. Your head spins. You make up your mind, 
change it, make it up again. ‘ 1 am almost thirty-nine,’ I 
thought. ‘ 1 am getting near the end of my “ critical years 
How much longer will 1 be able to climb high ? Or am 1 
already unable, after the strain and sickness 1 have just been 
through ? 1 have been to Everest how of ten ? Six times/ 
This would be the seventh, and as with most people, that is 
held a lucky number among Sherpas. 

But I was worried about my health. After a little while 
back home 1 was no longer sick, but still weak and under¬ 
weight, and what would another big expedition—the third in 
only a little more than a year—do to me? 1 thought about it 
all so much that 1 could hardly sleep at night. So, one day, 
I left Toong Soong Busti, went to Mrs Henderson and said 
simply, ‘Yes, 1 will go.’ What I could not tell her—what J 
find it hard to say even now in the right words—is that I would 
go because 1 had to go. 

Saying this to Mrs Henderson was one thing, but with Ang 
Lahmu it was another. ‘ You are loo weak,’ she argued. 
‘ You will get sick again, or you will slip on the ice and fall 
and kill yourself.’ 

‘ No, I will look out for myself,’ I told her. 

‘ You are a dare-devil,’ Ang Lahmu said. ‘ You care 
nothing about me or the children, or what happens to us if 
you die.’ 

‘ Of course I care, woman. But this is my work—my 
life. Can’t you understand that? You are in charge of the 
household here, and I don’t interfere with that; but when it is a 
question of Everest no one can interfere w ith me.’ 

‘ But you are crazy. You will kill yourself on this moun¬ 
tain. You will die.’ 

‘ All right, I will die.’ By this time I was getting angry. 
‘ If I have to die I would rather do it on Everest than in your 
hut ! ’ 

I suppose all husbands and wives sometimes talk like that. 
We got angry, made up, then got angry again. But at last 
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Ang Lahmu saw that I was determined, and she said, * All 
right, you win.’ 

My basic salary would be 300 rupees a month, as against 
100 to 125 for the regular climbing Sherpas ; and if 1 was 
killed, rny family would get 2,000 rupees compensation, which 
was twice as much as with the Swiss and four times as much 
as had been usual before that. ! talked over my problems 
with Rabindranath Mitra, a young, well-educated Bengali 
who owned a printing-press in Darjeeling and who, during the 
past two years, had become my close friend and advisor. 
And he said that if anything happened to me he would see 
that a fund was raised to help my family. 

So there J was—a Sirdar again, with all a Sirdar’s problems— 
and soon, too, I would be a climber as well and doing 
the double job that had worn me out with the Swiss. But 
that was the way it had to be. For a chance to climb Everest 
I would have been willing to take on any job from dish-washer 
to v<"//-keeper. 

When 1 \'isited the homes of friends to say good-bye 
they placed the ceremonial scarves called khadas around my 
shoulders. My friend Mitra (whom 1 call Robi Babu) gave 
me a small Indian flag to take wdth me : ‘ To put in the right 
place,’ as he said. And my younger daughter Niraa gave me 
a red-and-blue stub of pencil which she had been using at 
school, and which 1 promised to put in the ‘ right place ’, 
if God willed it and was good to me. Then it was good-bye. 

When we reached Katmandu some of the British were 
already there, and others were arriving at the same time as 
ourselves. Besides Colonel Hunt, Major Wylie and Hillary, 
there were seven other climbers : Tom Bourdillon, Dr Charles 
Evans. Alfred Gregory, George Lowe (who, like Hillary, was 
from New Zealand) Wilfred Noyce, George Band and Michael 
Ward, the expedition doctor, Griffith Pugh, a scientist who 
was to make various tests on us, and Tom Stobart, who would 
make a moving picture. Finally there would be James Morris, 
the correspondent of the London TimeSy which had put money 
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into the expedition. We arrived in Namchc Bazar on March 
the 25th, and once more there was the big welcome, e 
songs and dances, the flowing chang. Again iny mother ai cl 
family came from Thamey to sec me, and when she ircr 
Colonel Hunt she blessed him and the expcdiiion. Bin, 
like Ang Lahmu back in Darjeeling, she was worried ii>at 
1 was risking myself on Everest too often and begged me 
to be careful. ‘ Don’t fret, ama la,' \ told licr, ‘ This time 
we may get to the top, and then I won't iia\e to go back 
any more.’ And I hoped with all my heart that il won id 
be so. 

From Namche we marched on to the rhyangbociie 
Monastery, which was to serve us as a sort of preliininarv 
base. 


17 

FOR THE SEVENTH TIME 

From Thyangboche we did not go at once to Everest. Ifc 
was part of Colonel Hunt’s plan that we first get accliinalized 
and have some practice with our equipment, so we split imo 
three groups, and went separately on nearby mountains. 
Then we went back to Thyangboclie and began w^orking our 
way up the Khumbu Glacier toward our regular base camp, 
which would be near the foot of the great icefall. 

The expedition was a very big one ; it was run on almost 
military lines, and there is no doubt that most of our 
men would have preferred more ease and informaiily. But 
even those who had done the most complaining had to admit 
that the expedition was very well managed. Hunt was 
inclined to run things as if we were part of an army, but was 
always fair and considerate. Major Wylie was an excellent 
transport officer. And the other climbers were all good, 
6 
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kind men. One of the very efficient things about the expedi¬ 
tion was that everyone had his special assigned job. 

Mail came up to us about once a week, and 1 received 
letters from Ang Lahmu and Mitra. They were not such as 
to make me very happy ; for the meeting that had been 
arranged to raise a fund for my family had turned out to be 
all talk and no action, and Ang Lahmu was worried about the 
future. ‘ Money, money,’ I thought, ‘ It can follow you all 
the way to the top of the highest mountain.’ I was not going 
to let it worry me. Though it may sound hard and selfish, 
that is one thing I am grateful for: that on a mountain I can 
put away all other thoughts. Only one thing, of all things 
mattered to me. And that was Everest. To climb Everest. 

I here is no point in going into all the details of the next 
few weeks. Colonel Hunt has already done that in his fine 
book. A route up the icefall was found : again different from 
those of the earlier expeditions, because the ice was always 
changing. Flags on tall poles were set up to mark the way. 
Steps were cut, ropes fixed, the ladder and timber bridges 
put in place across the crevasses and long lines of Sherpas 
carried the loads. The schedule was so arranged that different 
teams look turns at the hardest work, and also that everyone 
should come down regularly from the higher camps—not 
only to the base, but even farther down the glacier to a place 
called Lobuje, where there was a stream and some vegetation 
and the men could regain their strength quickly in the lower 
altitude. I think that much of the success of this expedition 
lay in the fact that there was time to do such things, whereas 
the Swiss had always been forced to hurry on. 

Before the expedition started I had been promised my 
chance at the top if I were in good physical condition, and 
a few days before, in an examination by the doctors, I had 
been found more fit than anyone. So I was to have the chance. 
The three others chosen for the summit attempt were Dr 
Evans and Bourdillon in one team, and Hillary, who would be 
my partner in the second. From now on I was teamed with 
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Hillary the whole time. We were not supposed to do the 
heaviest jobs and so wear ourselves out, but only to get 
ourselves in the best condition ; and, while the others did the 
work up ahead on the Lhotsc face, we kept going up and down 
between base camp and the Western Cwm, carrying light 
loads, practising with the oxygen, and helping the younger 
novice Sherpas on the steep route through the icefail. Hillary 
was a wonderful climber and had great strength and endurance. 
Like many men of action, and especially the Britisli. he did not 
talk much, but he was a line, cheerful companion ; and he was 
popular with the Sherpas, because in things like food and 
equipment he alw^ays shared whatever he had. 1 suppose we 
made a funny-looking pair, he and 1, with Hillary six feet 
three inches tall and myself some seven inches shorter. 

One example of how we could work together happened 
while we were still in the icefail. We were winding our way 
between the tall scracs, or ice-towers, when suddenly the 
steep snow under his feet gave way and he slid into a crevasse. 
‘ Tenzing ! Tenzing ! ’ he shouted. Fortunately there was 
not too much rope between us, and 1 was prepared. Jamming 
my axe into the snow and throwing myself down beside it, 
1 was able to stop his fall after about fifteen feel and then, 
with slow pulling and hauling, managed to pull him up again. 
By the time he wars out of the crevasse my gloves were torn 
from the strain ; but my hands w^ere all right, and except for 
a few bruises Hillary w^as unhurt. ‘ Shahosh, Tenzing ! 
Well done ! ’ he said gratefully. And when wc got down to 
camp he told the others that ‘ without Tenzing I w^ould have 
been finished today It was a fine compliment, and I w^as 
pleased that T had done well. But it wus certainly nothing 
out of the ordinary. Mishaps arc sure to happen on a 
mountain and climbers must be always ready to help each 
other. 

In the cwm we pitched our third, fourth and fifth camps 
near where the Swiss had had theirs. During the whole 
climb, we made much use of things left behind by the Swiss— 
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from stacks of firewood at the base camp to half-used oxygen 
tanks high up near the summit. 

The man has never been born who does not have some 
difficulties on a peak like Everest. There is the threat of 
exhaustion, of freezing. There is the constant struggle for 
air. There are headaches and sore throats and nausea and 
loss of appetite and sleeplessness, and at the higher altitudes 
all the British had to take sleeping-pills to get any rest at all. 
Perhaps because of that famous ‘ third lung ’ of mine, I was 
luckier than most. To keep busy, always busy : that was the 
secret of how ! kept warm and healthy. Caring for the equip¬ 
ment ; keeping the tents in order ; boiling snow-water for 
hot drinks. It was partly because of this that I never suffered 
from headaches or vomiting. And I never took sleeping- 
pills. Up very high one never has an appetite, but 
because of the thin dryness of the air there is often a terrible 
thirst. For this, in my experience, it is very bad to eat snow 
or drink cold snow-water, because this seems only to make the 
throat drier, and often sore. Tea, coffee or soup are all much 
better. And best of all, on this 1953 climb, was the powdered 
lemon juice that we mixed with sugar and warm water. On 
the upper mountain we drank so much of it that I began calling 
us ‘ the lemon juice expedition’. 

The work on the Lhotse face went on, and Camps Six and 
Seven were established on the way to the South Col. By 
May the 20ih the advance party was ready to move on to the 
col itself. This consisted of Wilfrid Noyce and sixteen 
Sherpas, who were already at Camp Seven; but on the morning 
of the 21st those of us who were in the cwm below saw 
only two of them start off. Someone had to go up to 
see what was wrong, and it was decided that It would be 
Hillary and myself. ‘ Tf the Sherpas are having trouble,’ 
I said, ‘ Tt is my job to go. I will talk to them and get them 
started all right.’ And since Hillary was glad to go too, we 
soon started off. Using oxygen, we climbed strongly and 
steadily, and by late afternoon we reached Camp Seven. 
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Noyce and Annullu were there after having gone up to 
the col and come back. And so were the Sherpas who should 
have gone up but had not. Some of them had headaches and 
sore throats, but mostly it had been fear of the mountain. 
Now that Noyce and Annullu had done so well, much of 
that fear was gone, and, after 1 had been with them a while, 
encouraging them, massaging them and giving them hot 
drinks, they agreed to make the try the next day. That night 
nineteen of us were piled into the few tents. At least there 
had been no real break-down, and in the morning all of us 
started up. It had been the plan that Hillary and 1 would go 
no further than Seven ; but as long as we had come this far we 
wanted to do the job right, and so we led the way up to the col. 
Then that same day we went all the way back to Camp Four 
in the cwm, having climbed almost five thousand feet up and 
down in about thirty hours. 

Now the last fight for the summit was ready to begin. 
Bourdillon and Evans were to go up to the col first, together 
with Colonel Hunt and several Sherpas, who would be their 
supporting team. Then a day later, while they were making 
their try for the top, Hillary and I would go to the col, helped 
by Lowe, Gregory and another group of Sherpas ; and, if 
Bourdillon and Evans had not reached the goal, wc would 
then make our effort. Bourdillon and Evans were the first 
as far as time is concerned. They would leave from Camp 
Eight, on the South Col, and climb as high as they could— 
all the way if possible • but there were about 3,300 feet between 
col and summit, no halfway camp was to be set up for them, 
and it would be a marvellous feat if they could go to the top 
and back in one day. They might be able to do it : 
no one knew. 

But they were not specifically expected to do it. Colonel 
Hunt called their try a ‘ reconnaissance assault ’. 

Then Hillary and T would have our turn. But for us anotlier 
camp would be set up on the summit ridge, and we would 
make our try from there, with a much greater advantage. 
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So if Bourdillon and Evans were first in one way, we were 
first in another ; in terms of what was expected of us. On 
May the 23rd the Boiirdillon-Evans party started up from the 
cwin. And on the 25lh we followed after them. Around the 
haft of my ice-axe I had wound four flags. Two of them— 
of England and the United Nations—had been brought by 
the expedition. One—of Nepal—had been presented to us 
in Katmandu. And the fourth was the Indian flag that Robi 
Milra had given me in Darjeeling. ‘ Is it all right if I take it 
loo ? ’ I had asked Colonel Hunt a few days before. And he 
had said, ‘ Yes, that’s a fine idea.’ 

Hillary and I used oxygen for most of the way. There 
were two types of apparatus on the expedition : the so-called 
‘ closed circuit in which you breathed pure oxygen, and the 
‘ open-circuit in which oxygen was mixed with the surround¬ 
ing air. Bourdillon and Evans had the closed type, Hillary 
and 1 the open ; and though ours did not make breathing as 
easy while you were actually using it, there was less bad eScct 
when you had to turn it off, and in general it seemed more 
dependable. At the higher camps we also used ‘ night 
oxygen Taking the apparatus into the tents with us, we 
would set them at a lower rate of flow and breathe from them 
on and off through the night, when we felt close to suffocation 
or were unable to sleep. 

We spent a night at Camp Seven. In the morning we saw 
two tiny specks that we knew must be Bourdillon and Evans. 
The only person at Camp Eight was the Sherpa, Ang Tensing. 
He told us that they had left early : Bourdillon and Evans 
together and Colonel Hunt with the remaining Sherpa, Da 
Namgyal, to carry supplies for the highest camp that might 
later be used by Hillary and myself. 

A little later we saw Colonel Hunt and Da Namgyal 
coming down and we hurried out to meet them. They were 
terribly tired. The Colonel Sahib collapsed for a few minutes, 
and 1 gave him lemon juice and helped him into a tent. He 
told us that they had climbed to 27,350 feet and dumped the 
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stores for Camp Nine. This included the oxygen tanks they 
themselves had been using on the way up, and their coming 
down without any oxygen at all was one of the reasons why 
they were in such bad shape. While they lay in their tents I 
brought them more lemon juice and then tea. One of the 
happiest memories of the expedition is of Colonel Hunt 
looking up at me from his sleeping-bag and murmuring, 
‘ Tenzing, I will never forget this.’ 

Then we waited. Our camp consisted of four tents, of 
which three were for sleeping, and altogether about 750 pounds 
of food and equipment had been carried up from below. This 
had been mostly the work of the Sherpas. Seventeen of them 
reached the col, six of them twice, carrying loads that averaged 
thirty pounds, and without the help of oxygen. ‘ Where 
would we be without them ? ’ I asked myself. And the 
answer was easy : ‘ Down at the base of the mountain.’ 

In the middle of the afternoon, we saw two figures coming 
down the snow slope. We hurried out to meet them, and 
they were so tired they could hardly speak or move. No, they 
told us—they had not reached the lop. They had reached the 
south summit, only a few hundred feet below it and the highest 
point to which men had ever climbed. But that had been the 
limit for them. They might have been able to go on all the 
way but surely would never have returned alive. ‘ Tenzing, 
I’m confident you and Hillary will make if/ said Evans. 
‘ But it’s hard going and will take four or five hours from the 
high camp. It’s dangerous, too—very sleep and with cor¬ 
nices—and you must be careful. But if the weather’s good 
you’ll make it. You won’t have to come back again next 
year.’ 

It was the plan that we start off early the next morning, 
but in the darkness the wind grew stronger than usual and 
when light came it was roaring like a thousand tigers. All 
we could do was to wait and hope the storm would blow 
itself out, and luckily we had enough food to last at least one 
extra day. 
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Then came the second night, and the weather was still bad. 
I lay in the darkness, listening to the wind, and I thought, 
‘ It must stop. It must stop so that tomorrow we can go up. 
I have been seven limes to Everest. It must be this time.’ 
Suddenly I was thinking of Professor Tucci and how he once 
told me he would introduce me to Pandit Nehru. Now if 1 
got to the top it might really happen. After that 1 was not 
thinking at all any more, but dreaming. I dreamt of yaks 
playing around in a pasture, and then of a big white horse. 
It is a Sherpa belief that to dream of animals is good. Some¬ 
where behind the yaks and the horse was another dream. 
A white dream in the sky .... 
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May the 28th .... A little before nine Lowe, Gregory and 
Ang Nyima started off, each of them carrying more than forty 
pounds and breathing oxygen, and about an hour later Hillary 
and 1 followed, with fifty pounds apiece. As had been 
planned, the fine steps cut by the others made the going easier 
for us and about noon we had caught up with them. About 
150 feet above the old Swiss tent we came to the highest point 
that Colonel Hunt and Da Namgyal had reached, and there 
were the tents, food and oxygen tanks. These we had to add to 
our own loads, and from thereon we were carrying weights of 
up to sixty pounds. 

By two in the afternoon all of us were beginning to get 
tired, and it was agreed that we must soon find a camping 
place. I remembered a spot that Lambert and I had noticed 
the year before. So on we went, with myself now leading. 
And I kept saying, ‘ Only five minutes—only five minutes.’ 
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‘ Yes, but how many five minutes are there ? * Ang Nyima 
asked in disgust. 

Then at last we got there. With a quick ‘Good-bye- 
good luck,’ Lowe, Gregory and Ang Nyima started down for 
the col, and Hillary and I were left alone. It was then tho 
middle of the afternoon, and we were at a height of about 
27,900. We started pitching the highest camp that has ever 
been made. And it took us almost until dark. Everything 
took five times as long as it would have in a place where there 
was enough air to breathe ; at last we got the tent up. Inside 
it was not too cold to take off our gloves. Hillary checked 
the oxygen sets, while I got our little stove going and 
made warm coffee and lemon juice. Our thirst was terrible, 
and we drank them down like two camels. Later we had 
some soup, sardines, biscuits and canned fruit, but the 
fruit was frozen so hard we had first to thaw it out over the 
stove. 

Lying in the dark, we talked of our plans for the next day. 
Even in our eider-down bags we both wore all our clothes, and 
1 kept on my Swiss reindeer boots. Hillary took his off* and 
laid them next to his sleeping-bag. 

May the 29th .. . Hillary’s boots, lying all night outside his 
sleeping-bag, had frozen. For a whole hour we had to hold 
them over the stove, pulling and kneading them. Hillary was 
very upset, both at the delay and the danger to his feet. ‘ I’m 
afraid I may get frost-bitten, like Lambert,’ he said. At 
last the boots were soft enough for him to put on. For tl is 
last day’s climbing I was dressed in all sorts of clothes that 
came from many places. My boots were Swiss; my wind- 
jacket and various other items had been issued by the British. 
But the socks I was wearing had been knitted by Ang Lahmu. 
My sweater had been given me by Mrs Henderson. My wool 
helmet was the old one that had been left to me by Earl 
Denman. And, most important of all, the red scarf around 
my neck was Raymond Lambert’s. At the end of the autumn 
'expedition he had given it to me and smiled and said, ‘ Here^ 
6a 
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perhaps you can use it some time.’ And ever sincej I had 
known exactly what that use must be. 

At six-thirty it was still clear and windless. We had pulled 
three pairs of gloves on to our hands—silk, wool and wind- 
proof; and now we fastened our crampons to our boots and 
on to our backs slung the forty pounds of oxygen apparatus 
that would be the whole load for each of us during the climb. 

And oflf we went. Hillary’s boots were still stiff and his 
feet cold, so he asked me to take the lead. After a while 
Hillary’s feet were feeling better, so we changed places on the. 
rope ; and we kept doing this from then on, with first one o\ 
us leading the way and then the other, in order to share the 
work of kicking and chopping. As we drew near to the south 
summit we came upon two bottles of oxygen that had been 
left for us by Bourdillon and Evans. We scraped the ice ofi 
the dials and were happy to see that they were still quite full. 
For this meant that they could be used later for our downward 
trip to the col, and meanwhile we could breathe in a biggei 
amount of what we were carrying with us. 

We left the two bottles where they were and climbed on. 
Just below the south summit, the ridge broadened out into a 
sort of snow-face, and we were climbing up an almost vertical 
white wall. The worst part of it was that the snow was not 
firm, but kept sliding down,—and we with it—until I thought, 

• Next time it will keep sliding and we will go all the way to 
tlic bottom of the mountain.’ It was one of the most 
dangerous places I had ever been on a mountain. Even now, 
when I think of it, T can still feel as I felt then, and the hair 
almost stands up on the back of my hands. 

At last we got up it, though, and at nine o’clock we were 
on the south summit. There was not much farther to go— 
only about 300 feet of ridge—but it was narrower and steeper 
than it had been below. On the left was the precipice falling, 
falling away to the Western Cwm, 8,000 feet below. And 
on the right were the snow cornices hanging out over a 10,000 
foot drop to the Kangshung Glacier. If we were to get to 
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the top it would have to be along a narrow, twisting line 
between precipice and cornices: never loo far to the left, 
never too far to the right—or it would be the end of us. 

Almost at the same moment we each came to the end of 
the first of our two bottles of oxygen, and we were able to 
dump them there, which reduced the weight we were carrying 
from forty to twenty pounds. 

From the south summit we first had to go down a litlle. 
Then up, up, up. We moved just one at a time, taking turns 
going ahead while the second one wrapped the rope around 
his axe and fixed the axe in the snow' as an anchor. At last 
we came to what might be the last big obstacle below the top. 
This was a cliff of rock rising straight up out of the ridge and 
blocking it ofT We could find only one possible way. I’his 
was along a steep, narrow gap between one side of the rock 
and the inner side of an adjoining cornice, and Hillary, going 
first, worked his way up it, slowly and carefully, to a sort of 
platform above. While climbing he had to press backwards 
with his feet against the cornice ; and I belayed him from 
below as strongly as 1 could, for there was great danger of 
the ice giving way. Hillary got up safely to the top of the 
rock and then held the rope while I came after. 

On top of the rock clifi' we rested again. Now we are 
on our way. It is only a row of snowy humps. We are still 
afraid of the cornices and, instead of following the ridge all 
the way, cut over to the left, where there is now' a long snow- 
slope above the precipice. About a hundred feet below the 
top we come to the highest bare rocks. There is enough 
almost level space here for two tents, and I wonder if men will 
ever camp in this place, so near the summit of the earth. I 
pick up small stones and put them in my pocket. Finally we 
reach a place where we can sec past the humps. Ahead of us 
now is only one more hump—the last. 

A little below the summit Hillary and I stopped. The 
rope that joined us was thirty feet long, but I held most of 
it in loops in my hand, so that there was only about six feet 
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between us. I was not thinking of ‘ first ’ and ' second \ 
We went on slowly, steadily. And then we were there. 
Hillary stepped on top first. And 1 stepped up after him. 

What we did first was what all climbers do when they 
reach the top of their mountains. We shook hands. But 
this was not enough for Everest. I waved my arms in the air 
and then threw them around Hillary, and we thumped each 
other on the back until, even with the oxygen, we were almost 
breathless. It was eleven-thirty in the morning, the sun 
was shining, and the sky was the deepest blue I have ever seen. 

Around us on every side were the great Himalayas, 
stretching away through Nepal and Tibet. For the closer 
peaks—giants like Lhotse, Nuptse, and Makalu—you now 
had to look sharply downward to see their summits. And, 
farther away, the whole sweep of the greatest range on earth— 
even Kangchenjunga itself—seemed only like little humps 
under the spreading sky. It was such a sight as I had never 
seen before and would never see again : wild, wonderful and 
terrible. But terror was not what I felt. I loved Everest 
loo well for that. At that great moment for which 1 had 
waited all my life my mountain did not seem to me a lifeless 
thing of rock and ice, but warm and friendly and living. 
She was a mother hen, and the other mountains were chicks 
under her wings. I too, I felt, had only to spread my own 
wings to cover and shelter the brood I loved. 

We turned off our oxygen. Even there on top of the world 
it was possible to live without it, so long as we were not exert¬ 
ing ourselves. We did not turn on the oxygen until we were 
ready to leave the top. Hillary took out his camera and 1 
unwound Ihe four flags from around ray axe. Now I held 
the axe up and Hillary took my picture. The order of the 
flag from top to bottom was United Nations, British, 
Nepalese, Indian. I am glad that the U.N. flag was on top. 
For I like to think that our victory was not only for our¬ 
selves—not only for our own nations—but for all men every¬ 
where. 
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From my pocket I took the package of sweets I had been 
carrying. 1 took the little red-and-blue pencil that my 
daughter Nima had given me. And scraping a liollow in Llic 
snow, I laid them there. Seeing what J was doing, Hillary 
handed me a small cloth cat, black and wiiii wliiic eyes, iluii 
Hunt had given him as a mascot, and I put iliis beside them. 
In his story of our climb Hillary says it was a crudlix iliai 
Hunt gave him and that he left on top ; but if this is so 1 
did not sec it. He gave me only the cloth cal. ' At home/ 
1 thought, ‘ We offer sweets to those who are near and dear 
to us. Everest has always been dear to me, and now it is 
near too.’ As 1 covered up the offerings 1 said a silent prayer. 
And I gave my thanks. 

‘ Thuji chey, Chomolungma, 1 am grateful . . 

We had been on lop almost fifteen minutes. Needing my 
axe for the descent, I could not leave it there with the flags ; 
so I untied the string that held them, spread the flags across 
the summit, and buried the ends of the string as deeply as 1 
could in the snow. 

Had Mallory and Irvine reached the top before they died? 
Still they were in my thoughts, and I am sure in Hillary’s too. 
All those who had gone before us were in my thoughts— 
sahibs and Sherpas, English and Swiss—all the great climbers, 
the brave men, who for thirty-three years had dreamed and 
challenged, fought and failed on this mountain, and whose 
efforts and knowledge and experience had made our viclor> 
possible. Our companions below were in my Ihoughts, 
for without them—without their help and sacrifice—we 
could never have been where we were that day. And closest 
of all was one figure, one companion : Lambert. He was so 
near, so real to me, that he did not seem to be in my thoughts 
at all, but actually standing there beside me. Well, at least 
his red scarf was there. ‘ When 1 get back home,’ I told 
myself, ‘ I will send it to him,’ and I did. 

‘ Was the Lord Buddha on the top ? ’ i have been asked. 
Or, ‘ Did you see the Lord Siva ?’ 1 can tell only the truth ; 
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and this is: no, on the top of Everest 1 did not see anything 
supernatural or feel anything superhuman. What 1 felt 
was a great closeness to God, and that was enough for me. 
In my deepest heart 1 thanked God. And as we turned to 
leave the summit I prayed to Him for something very real and 
very practical : that, having given us victory, He would get us 
down off the mountain alive. 

At the south summit we rested a little. Then came the 
steep snow wall just below it and even more than on the way 
up, it was dangerous and terrifying. In the end we got down 
all right. At about two o’clock we reached the high tent, 
where wc stopped and rested and I heated some sweet lemon 
juice over the stove. This was the first drink we had had for 
hours, and it was like new life pouring down into our bodies. 

Just above the col George Lowe came up to meet us. He 
threw his arms around us, gave us hot coffee to drink. Now 
Noyce brought us tea. It was getting dark and cold, and we 
crept into our sleeping-bags—Hillary in one tent with Lowe and 
Noyce and I in another with Pasang. 1 felt ah chah —O.K. 
but tired. It was hard to think or feel anything. 

‘ The real happiness,’ I thought, ‘ will come later.’ 


19 

" TENZING ZINDABAD! ’ 

Yes, the happiness came. And later other things, too. But 
first the happiness. 

On the way we kept meeting our friends. At Camp Seven 
were Major Wylie and several Sherpas. Below Camp Six 
Tom Stobart came up to meet us with his moving picture 
camera. At Five the Sherpas gave us tea and insisted on 
carrying my load for me the rest of the way down. Then at 
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Camp Four, the advance base, we met the main part of the 
expedition. Hunt embraced Hillary and me. I embraced 
Evans. Everybody embraced everybody. ‘ Is it really true ? 
Is it really true ? ’ Hunt kept saying over and over. And 
then he hugged me again in joy. It was a wonderful evening ; 
the happiest, 1 think, of my whole life. 

The report was sent : lirst down to Namche Bazar and 
then by radio from there to Katmandu. But it was sent in 
code, and only to the British Ambassador, Mr Summerhayes, 
who forwarded it to London. The idea was for the Queen of 
England to have the news first, and for it to be made known 
the next day as a special feature of her coronation. For the 
British the timing was perfect, and there was a wonderful 
celebration. But for many Easterners it was quite the opposite, 
for they did not receive the news until a day later—and then 
from the other side of the world. This was true even for 
King Tribhuvana of Nepal, in whose country Everest stands. 

That night at Camp Four one of my friends wrote a note 
for me to Ang Lahmu. ‘This letter is from Tenzing,’ it said, 

‘ Myself along with one sahib reached summit Everest 29th 
May. Hope you will feel happy. Cannot write more. May I 
be excused.’ And at the bottom 1 mysell' signed my name. 

At base camp I spent only one night, and then in another 
single day, I went thirty-five miles down the glacier and 
valleys to Thamey, to see my mother. I told her we had 
had success, and she was very happy. She said to me, ‘ Many 
times I have told you not to go to this mountain. Now you 
don’t have to go again.’ All her life she had believed that 
there was a golden sparrow on the top of Everest and also a 
turquoise lion with a golden mane ; and when she asked me 
about them I was sorry to have to disappoint her. But when 
she asked if I had seen the Rongbuk Monastery from the 
top I was able to say yes—and this pleased her. 

I spent two days there with my mother and my younger 
sister and it was the first time since I had been a child that 1 
had been so long in my native village. Before going, I asked 
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my mother if she would like to come with me and live in 
Darjeeling ; and she said, ‘ Yes, \ would like it» But 1 am too 
old, I would be too much trouble to you.’ Though 1 tried 
to persuade her, she would not come, and I had to bid 
my ama la good-bye. But on the way from Thamey to 
Thyangboclic I met my older sister. Lahmu Kipa, with her 
husband and two daughters, and being younger, they decided 
to come along. 

At Thyangboche the expedition was coming back in sections 
from the mountain. Colonel Hunt said that he was going 
ahead of the main party, to make various arrangements, and 
that one of them would be to take me along to England. 
Already there was a cable for me from Sir Winston Churchill, 
and from then on the messages were like a flood. Also, there 
was one message I wanted to send myself—to Ang Lahmu, 
asking her and the girls to meet me in Katmandu—and 1 
spoke to Major Wylie about this. As always he was kind and 
helpful ; the message was sent at expedition expense. 

Soon I was walking along in the middle of a whole parade 
of journalists. Besides the story of the climb, many of them 
wanted me to make all sorts of statements about nationality 
and politics. Major Wylie had warned me this might happen 
and told me to be careful ; and I tried to be. At a place 
called Hukse 1 had a good interview with .Tames Burke of 
L(/iMiiagazine. And a little further on I met John Hlavacck, 
of the United Press Associations, with which 1 later signed a 
contract for a series of articles. 

People crowded around, waving flags and banners. ‘ Tenzing 
zindahad ! ’ they shouted. But I confess I would rather 
have returned simply and quietly, as from every other expedi* 
tion on which 1 had ever been. 

Three miles outside Katmandu my wife and daughters were 
waiting for me, and we had warm embraces of happiness and 
victory. Ang Lahmu put a khada, or sacred scarf, around my 
neck. Pern Pern and Nima covered my shoulders with gar¬ 
lands, and I told Nima with a smile that I had put her pencil 
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where she had asked me to. 7'hcy liad first heard the great 
news on the morning of June the 2nd, from friends who had 
been listening to the radio. Important Officials came to call 
on them. Pictures of me were all over the town, and Mitra 
had had a poet compose a song with music about me that was 
being sung up and down the streets. The message 1 had sent 
telling them to come to Katmandu had never arrived. After 
waiting eleven days she decided to come anyhow. She had 
neither money nor proper clothes, but Mitra gave her a 
hundred rupees he had made from the sale of my photographs, 
and, with the help of Mrs Henderson and other friends, he 
raised another four hundred rupees. She and the girls had 
flown to Katmandu. 

With most of us still in our expedition clothes, we were 
taken to the royal palace and welcomed by King Tribhuvana, 
who awarded me the Nepal Tara (Star of Nepal), the highest 
decoration of the country, and gave tw'o other medals to Hunt 
and Hillary. At about the same lime 1 was given one Nepalese 
award, and Hunt and Hillary another, lesser one, word came 
from England that the Queen had given them Knighthoods, 
while I would receive the George Medal. Since winning its 
independence, the Government of India has not permitted 
its citizens to accept foreign titles, and it w^ould only have 
embarrassed both myself and my country if the Queen 
had offered such an honour. 

The Nepalese were wonderful to me. They gave me a wel¬ 
come 1 could not forget in a hundred lifetimes. But in their 
effort to make me a hero they went too far ; they almost 
ignored the British, instead of treating them as honoured 
guests. There was much talk and argument about my 
nationality. T spoke about this to the Prime Minister, Mr 
Koirala. Mr Koirala and the other ministers were kind and 
considerate. They said that if I decided to stay in Nepal 
they would give me a house, along with other rewards and 
benefits ; and they wished me luck and happiness, whatever 
my decision might be. As I said then to the press : ‘ I was 
7 
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born in the womb of Nepal and raised in the lap of India.’ 
I love both. And I feci I am the son of both. 

When I left Katmandu it was for Calcutta in the private 
plane of King Tribhuvana. There was just myself and my 
family, with Lhapka Tschering, who was acting as a sort of 
adviser to me. At Calcutta we w^ere put up at Government 
House, and there was more excitement, more receptions. 
In Delhi it was the same. At the airport there was a great 
welcome, with the biggest crowds I had seen in my life. Then 
we were driven to the Nepalese Embassy, where we were to 
stay, and that same evening there was a reception given by 
Pandit Nehru. This was a great moment for me. From the 
very first Panditji was like a father to me. He was warm 
and kind, and was not thinking of what use he could make of 
me, but only of how he could help me and make me happy. 
The day after the reception he invited me to his office, and 
strongly advised me to go to London. And then, to make 
everything wonderful, he said it would be arranged that my 
wife and daughters could go to London with me. 

Later he took me to his home, and since I had no clothes of 
my own, he opened his wardrobes and gave me coats, trousers, 
shirts, everything—because we arc the same size they all 
fitted perfectly—and also some things that had belonged to 
his hither and on which he placed great value. To Ang Lahmu 
he presented a fine pocket-book and a raincoat, saying with a 
smile that it rained a lot in London. About the only thing 
he did not give me was one of his white Congress Party caps ; 
for that would have had political meaning, and he completely 
agreed with me that I should stay out of politics. 

A few days later, we flew off* toward the West. We flew 
in a BOAC plane, and our first stop was Karachi, where 
another great crowd came out to see us. Then we went on 
to Baghdad, Cairo and Rome. At Rome we were welcomed by 
the Indian and British Ambassadors. After Rome, our next 
stop was Zurich. It was a wonderful lime for me, for many 
of my old Swiss friends were at the airport to meet me. Best 
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of all, Lambert was there to greet me witli a big embrace, 
and I told him about the final climb with Hillary and how I 
had been thinking of him when 1 stood on the summit. Then 
we flew on to Londoji. Just before we landed Colonel Hunt 
asked if it w'as all right with me if he came out of the plane 
first, carrying a Union Jack attached to an ice-axe : and I 
said, ‘ Of course it is all right.’ So that was the way it was. 

In London my family and I stayed at the Indian Services 
Club, and we w^ere wonderfully looked after by the Indian 
Ambassador, Mr B. G. Kher. The English people were 
tremendously kind and considerate. Their welcome to me. 
a stranger from a far country, was every bit as warm as that 
to their own climbers, and 1 could not help comparing this 
to the rather indilferenl reception the British had from the 
crowds in Nepal. I spoke on the radio. I appeared on 
television, before I had ever seen a set. And the interviews 
went on and on. 

We spent sixteen days in London, and they went by as if we 
were in a dream. Pern Pern fell ill and had to spend most 
of the time in a hospital. But Ang Lahmu, Nima and I went 
everywhere : to the theatres, and cinemas and shops and 
places of interest. Once we went to the carnival and rode 
in the scenic railway, and I had a fine lime with the ups and 
downs. It reminded me of skipping. People were all the time 
offering us presents, but, though 1 appreciated their kindness, 
I did not think wc should accept too many. 1 especially 
remember one day when we were at a photography store and 
the dealer offered us our choice of cameras as a gift. Nima 
right away picked out an expensive Rolleiflex, but 1 told her, 
‘ No, no, that isn’t nice. You take a simpler one.’ Back in 
Darjeeling she said to Mitra : ‘ Papa was mean. He wouldn’t 
let me have a good camera.’ To which I answered : ‘ It 
wasn’t I who was mean. It was you who were greedy. That’s 
the trouble with you females—you’re always greedy.’ 

Colonel Hunt invited us to come to his home in the country. 
Though we would have liked to go, we did not feel it right to 
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leave London while Pern Pern was still sick. But we made 
Iwo visits to Major Wylie and his wife, who lived close by. 
Also, I saw many old friends, such as Eric Shiptoii and Hugh 
Ruttledge, with whom 1 had fine talks about the old days. 
And I was deeply touched when Dr M. D. Jacob made a 
journey of 500 miles just to see me. 

Then came the biggest event of our London visit, which 
was our presentation to the Queen. Before meeting the 
Queen we went to a tea-party on the palace lawn, and there 
was a great crowd there too ; so great that we were all pressed 
together and 1 felt that my insides might be squeezed out. 
But then I thought * No, I should not complain. At least 
Pm thill. But what's happening to poor Ang Lahmu—who 
isn’t ? ’ When the outdoor party was over we were taken into 
a big reception room in the palace, where we met the Queen 
and the Duke of Edinburgh. The Queen and Duke presented 
us with medals and awards. Afterwards there were refresh¬ 
ments, and for a minute 1 almost thought 1 was back on 
Everest again, because what I was drinking was lemon juice. 
The Queen was very friendly and asked me several questions 
about the climb and about my other expeditions. I found 
that I could understand and answer all right in English, and 
this pleased me very much. 

At last the time came to leave London. ‘ Good-bye ! 
Good Luck ! Happy landings ! ’ 

It had been arranged that we would spend two weeks in 
Switzerland as guests of ihc Swiss Foundation for Alpine 
Research, which had organized the two expeditions in 1952, 
and when we arrived there was a big welcome and reunion 
all over again. After only one night in Zurich I went off to 
the mountains with some of my old friends and I had a chance 
not only to see but climb the famous Alps. Mr Ernst Feuz 
and his wife made all the arrangements, travelled with us 
and gave us a wonderful time. One thing that especially 
impressed me was how similar the high Swiss valleys were to 
those of my old home in Solo Khumbu, though the heights 
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and distances are much smaller than in the Himalayas. I 
was also interested to see how many people there were who 
went climbing—men and women, old and young, and even 
small children. 

So the two weeks passed, almost before they had seemed 
to begin. Then we were in a plane bound for home. I had 
left Darjeeling on March the 1st ; now ii was early August; 
and in those five months I had hardly for a minute stopped 
moving. I had reached the top of Everest. I had come 
down from Everest into a different world. I had travelled 
half-w^ay across the world, been cheered by crowds and met 
Prime Ministers and Queens. ‘ Everything has changed for 
me,’ I thought. ‘ And yet nothing has really changed, 
because inside I am still the same old Tenzing.* I had climbed 
my mountain, but 1 must still live my life. 


20 

FROM TIGER HILL 

In New Delhi I saw Pandit Nehru and Dr Rajcndra Prasad, 
who listened to the story of my travels and gave me good 
advice for the future. While I was still in Nepal, Robi Mitra 
had written Dr B. C. Roy, the Chief Minister of West Bengal, 
and suggested to him the idea of an Indian mountaineering 
school, of which I would be the head. Both Dr Roy and I 
thought it would be a good idea, and soon after my return 
home we got together and discussed plans. The school 
would be called the Himalayan Institute of Mountaineering, 
and its purpose would be to develop a love and knowledge 
of mountains among Indians themselves and to give our young 
men a chance to learn how to become real mountaineers. I 
would be in charge of instruction and training, and the 
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adminivStration would be handled by N. D. Jayal, my old 
climbing companion on Bandar Punch and Nanda Devi, who 
had now risen lo the rank of Major in the Indian Army. 
The headquarters of the school were to be in Darjeeling. 

Needing the best expert advice, we got in touch with the 
Swiss Foundation for Alpine Research, and Arnold Glatthard, 
head of the climbing school at Rosenlaui, came out to work 
with us. In October Major Jayal and I took a trip into the 
Sikkim Himalayas lo look for a good base of operations. 
We selected a spot in the region ofKottan and Kang peak. 
Here were not only the usual snow mountains, but also the 
good rock areas, and the terrain was just right for all sorts of 
climbing and training. 

Meanwhile my family and I began living our life in 
Darjeeling. Our old house in Toong Soong Busti was so 
full of gifts that wc could not fit in it. First we lived in a 
hotel, then moved to a small apartment and began making 
plans to buy a new home of our owm. There were still the 
receptions and interviews. Though 1 was deeply grateful 
for the attention and honour I w'as given, it w'as sometimes 
almost enough to make me desperate. 

I had been paid a good sum of money for my stories to the 
United Press, and there had also been generous purses from 
many Indian cities and organizations ; so that it was no longer 
necessary for us to live in our former poverty. Some people 
were kind and understanding about this, but others were 
jealous, and there were even comments that Ang Lahmu was 
‘ stuck up ' because she now carried an umbrella on rainy days. 
Lhapka Tschering, who had been acting as my adviser, did 
not have my best interests at heart, and our association ended. 
His place was taken by Robi Mitra, who gave up all his other 
interests to help me. Since then his hard work, good advice 
and unselfish devotion have done more than 1 can tell to make 
life easier and happier. 

The new home that 1 bought was on a steep hill-side on the 
outskirts of Darjeeling, with a wonderful view across Sikkim 
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toward the snows of Kangchenjunga. But it needed much 
rebuilding and it was some time before we could move into 
it. Ang Lahmu, who had been Ayah to many English 
families, knew all about Western type furnishings, and these 
were what she wanted—including all sorts of modern gadgets 
for the kitchen. We had the usual husband-and-wife dis¬ 
cussions, and I kept saying, ‘ We’ve done all right so 
far. Don’t try for too much. Lei's keep our lives simple/ 
But I’m afraid it is not as easy to do as ii is to say. 

Our home is full and busy. Besides rny wife, my daughters 
and myself, there are my two young nieces who help with the 
house-keeping. Their mother and father, Lahmu Kipa and 
Lama Nwang La, w'ith whom they had come from Solo Khum- 
bu, live in our old house in Toong Sootig Busli, but often 
come to us ; and Nwang La is in charge of the prayer-room 
which 1 have built and furnished. There are always visitors. 
As boss of everything there is Ghangar, my Lhasa terrier, with 
his big family. The only one who does not sometimes walk 
into the living-room is my horse, who lives in a stable and 
is quickly eating himself out of any chance to win races. 

One thing that had always concerned me greatly was the 
education of Pern Pern and Nima. For several years they 
went to a Nepalese school, but now I have been able to enter 
them in a Loretto Convent, in Darjeeling, where they are 
learning English, getting a good modern education and 
meeting people of many different sorts. To improve my 
own English I have bought a Linguaphone, and, with the 
help both of this and of many conversations, 1 am glad to say 
I am becoming more fluent. Dearly would I like to do some¬ 
thing, also, about reading and writing. But life is so short 
and so busy. I now know all the letters in their different 
forms of printing and script, but still have trouble putting 
them together into words. Except for my own name, of 
course. By now I have signed my autograph so often I 
think 1 could do it with my left hand in my sleep. 

There were many opportunities to make money. 1 had 
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olfers from many commercial firms for endorsements and 
other services, but 1 accepted only two of these and then 
decided it was better not to gel further involved. I have 
mentioned the stones 1 picked up just below the summit of 
Everest—the highest to be found in the world. Also I had 
other specimens from only a little lower down ; once this was 
made known in the press 1 was offered large sums by people 
who wanted them as souvenirs. But I would not sell them. 
I gave some to Pandit Nehru and kept the rest to myself. 
Except for Lambert’s scarf, which I had sent to him, 1 would 
not part with any of the clothing or equipment 1 had with me 
on the final climb. Everest was too dear to me, and too great, 
to be made cheap use of in such a way. 

Early in 1954, I received an invitation to visit the United 
States as guest of the Explorers’ Club of New York. It was 
sent through my friend Prince Peter of Greece, who lives in 
nearby Kalimpong and was introduced to me by Heinrich 
Harrer; and thougli in many ways I would have liked to 
accept, 1 finally felt it advisable to decline. There were 
several reasons for this—all simple and personal. I was in 
the midst of building my new house. There was work to be 
done for the Mountaineering Institute, for which the West 
Bengal Government was paying me a salary'. It would have 
been impossible to bring my wife and daughters along, and 
the Explorers’ Club said they coitld not afford the travelling 
expenses of Mitra, whom 1 felt would be necessary to me as 
interpreter and adviser. Finally it seemed wiser to post¬ 
pone my American visit until the publication of my book which 
was then being planned. ‘If I go now,’ I wrote to Prince 
Peter, ‘ 1 will be only a dumb show, and people will have the 
wrong impression of me.’ There were no political reasons 
for my not going. 1 told this to the American Ambassador, 
Mr George Allen, a very kind and understanding man. 
Later, when he came to Darjeeling to award me the Hubbard 
Medal of the National Geographic Society, we talked about 
how and when I would visit his country. 
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I have just spoken of my book—and this is a very imporlant 
thing to me. Through all my climbing days I have been with 
men who have written books. I have appeared in many. 
My home is full of them. Since the climbing of Everest 1 
have wanted more than anything else to have a book of my 
own. As 1 could not write it myself a collaborator was 
needed, and at first it seemed to me best that he be an Indian. 
The United Press, however, whose contract with me induded 
the rights to a book, wanted a Westerner, because they thought 
he would write it more suitably for a world-wide audience. 
In the end arrangements were made with the American novelist 
and writer, James Ramsey Ullman, and in the spring of 1954 
he came to Darjeeling to work with me. As it happened 
the day on which we began was also the day known in my 
faith as Buddha Purnima (or Full Moon Day)—the thrice- 
blessed anniversary of the date on which the Lord Buddha 
was born, attained godhead and died. I said to Jim Ullman, 
smiling, ‘ Well, I hope it will mean luck for us.’ 

After the strain of Everest there had been the even greater 
strain of the endless crowds, receptions and interview's. This 
had been going on now for ten months. 1 had lost twenty- 
five pounds in weight and my health was undermined. In 
Bombay, during a heat wave, 1 look sick, with fever. Dr 
B. C. Roy ordered me to take a thorough rest. My only 
activity was to work quietly on my book. 

When The Conquest of Everest opened at Darjeeling 1 was 
well enough to attend. This was on the 29th of May, the 
first anniversary of the climb and a big celebration had been 
planned. But word came from Nepal that Sir Edmund 
Hillary, who this year was leading a New Zealand expedition 
to Makalu 11 had been taken ill up in the mountains. Fortu¬ 
nately he was soon all right. At the time it sounded as if his 
illness might be critical. In the theatre, before the showing 
of the film, I spoke a few words in Nepali. ‘ I am deeply 
sorry that my friend Hillary is sick,’ 1 told them. ‘ This is 
not the lime to rejoice, but to pray for his quick recovery.’ 

8 
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The Himalayan Mountaineering Institute was to open in 
the autumn, and it had been arranged that Major Jayal and I 
would spend the summer in Switzerland to study advanced 
climbing techniques. I loved Switzerland and once up in 
the mountains 1 felt as if I were back home in my own 
Himalayas. Later six other Sherpas came from India. 
Tiicy too had been invited by the Swiss Foundation to receive 
a course of training, 1 had selected the men before leaving 
Darjeeling. They were the veteran Ang Tharkay and Gyalzen 
Mikchcn, who was also a top Sirdar; Da Namgyal and Ang 
Tempa, of the Everest expeditions ; and my two nephews, 
Gombu and Topgay. Toward the end of summer we returned 
home to continue the preparations for our school which 
was opened on November the 4th, 1954, by Pandit Nehru. 

Toward the end of the year I made a trip to Solo Khumbu. 
This journey was different from any before it, because I took 
with me my daughters. Leaving Darjeeling on Christmas 
Day, we travelled by car and train to Jaynagar and Dharan, 
near I he Nepali border, and from there went on foot, with 
the girls carrying packs on their backs like any other Sherpa 
travellers. We had lots of fun. But it was also a sort of 
pilgrimage, for they had never been to the home country of 
our people or seen their grandmother—my mother—who was 
now eighty-four years old. After we had stayed a while in 
Namche Bazar and Thamey we went on to visit the famous 
Thyangbochc and other monasteries. I took my daughters 
up almost to the site of the 1953 base camp where they paid 
homage to Everest, which had made the Sherpas great—and 
us happy. 

I brought my mother back with me to Darjeeling. Since 
she was a Sherpa, she made the long trip on foot very well, 
even at her great age ; but she had never been to the outside 
world, and when we came to India she had fantastic 
experiences. For the first time in her life she rode in the train 
from Jaynagar. A little while after the train had started she 
asked me with great surprise, ‘ Tenzing, where is that tree 
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I saw in front of the waiting-room at the station T My 
daughters and I burst into laughter, and 1 explained to her 
what a train is. With a sigh of relief she said. ‘ 1 have never 
in my life seen a whole house moving like this from place to 
place.’ 

So now almost my whole family is together in Darjeeling. 
Just what the future will bring 1 cannot tell. There will be 
my work at the Mountaineering Institute. There will be 
other work with the Sherpa Association, of which I am 
President, and which is expanding its functions to include the 
supplying of Sherpas to expeditions and the regulation of 
their wages and conditions of employment. 1 have come to 
where I am now from a very low position. 1 know the 
problems of poverty and ignorance and want to be of use to 
my people, help them to improve and educate themselves 
toward a better life. 

What I can teach is not from books, but from what 1 have 
learned in living my own life : from many men, many lands, 
many mountains and from Everest. 1 have learned that you 
cannot be a good mountaineer, however great your ability, 
unless you are cheerful and have the spirit of comradeship, 
that team-work is the one key to success and that selfishness 
only makes a man small. 

I am often asked w'hether I think Everest will be climbed 
again. The answer is yes, of course it will. In time it will 
be climbed again not only from Nepal but from Tibet, 
and perhaps even by a traverse from one side to the other. 
The question that always follows—can it be climbed without 
oxygen ?—is a harder one. But my guess here is also yes, 
provided preparations and conditions are exactly right. 
A still higher camp would have to be set up between our 1953 
Camp Nine and the summit. There would have to be five 
consecutive days of good weather for the climbers to gel from 
the South Col to the top and back again alive. For no man— 
sometimes one almost thinks no god- has control of the 
weather on Everest. 
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Do I myself want to climb again ? The answer here is: 
on other, smaller mountains—yes. On Everest—^no. On 
such a peak, as on any of the true Himalayan giants, to be 
both a high climber and a Sirdar is too much for one man, 
and there will be no more such ordeals in my life. In 1953 
I felt that 1 must either get to the top of Everest or die,and the 
victory was well worth the struggle. I am now forty and I do 
not long for any more ' tops of the world ’. I want to return 
to the mountains again. I want to go back on small expedi¬ 
tions. Most of all, I want to do some more good climbing 
with my dear friend Raymond Lambert. 

Besides climbing, I should like to travel. When this book 
is published, 1 hope to visit the United States. I hope to go 
back to England and Switzerland where I have had such 
wonderful welcomes, i have learned that the world is big 
and that you cannot see all of it from one little corner; that 
there is good and bad in all of it. I think that much harm has 
been done by narrow prejudice and nationalism. The world 
is too small, Everest too big, for anything but tolerance and 
understanding. Whatever the difficulties that arose about 
Everest, they are as nothing beside the common cause and 
the common victory, and to my English companions—to 
Hunt and Hillary and the others and all their countrymen— 
I reach out ray hand across half the world. 

And now I go down to Darjeeling, my home and my 
family, my new life, which is so different from the old. One 
of my friends asks, ‘Well, what is it like ? How do yoii feel 
about it now?’ I can answer only in my heart, and to 
Everest itself, as I did on that morning when I bent and 
laid a rcd-and-blue pencil in the summit snow : 

Thtiji chey, Chomolungma. 

I am grateful. 



NOTES 


Page 

1 Dedicated ; Inscribed. 

Monastery t House for monks, 

2 Avalanche : A mass of snow, with ice and rock 

descending a mountainside. 

3 Yak : A species of ox found in Tibet. 

4 Staple : Main element. 

6 Lama : Buddhist priest in Tibet. 

7 Transfusion of blood # Blood transferred to another's 

veins. 

8 Spank : Punish (a child) by slapping (its bottom) 

with the open hand. 

10 Stingy : Not generous. 

11 Shacks : Roughly built huts. 

12 Sirdar : Head or leader. 

13 Apprentice: A learner of a trade or profession. 

16 Gorge : Ravine. 

18 Shaggy : Having long, rough and coarse hair. 

25 Pips : Stars as marks of rank. 

26 Masquerade ; Disguise. 

28 Superstitious : Having an unreasoning belief in or 
fear of what is unknown or mysterious. 

30 Primitive : Ancient. 

31 Menial t Humiliating. 

33 Detour : Roundabout way. 

35 Virgin peaks t Mountain tops never climbed. 

Balaclava t A warm wollen headgear covering ears 
and back of head suitable for severe weather. 
Pinnacle t A high, pointed mountain top. 
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37 Linguist: One who has good knowledge of languages. 
Temperamental: Highly excitable and emotional. 
Crates ; Packing cases. 

39 Prayer wheel t A drum wrapped with strips of 
paper inscribed with prayers. 

Parchment scrolls : Rolls of manuscript written on 
the skin of a sheep, goat or other animal 
prepared for writing. 

42 Incarnate godhead : God embodied in flesh. 

46 Fare : Food. 

47 Fermented mash : In brewing, a mixture of crushed 

malt and hot water. 

Polygamy : Custom of having more than one wife 
at the same time. 

Polyandry : Custom of having more than one 
husband at the same time. 

52 Snow blind : Temporary blindness due to reflection 
of light on snow. 

55 Blizzards : Blinding stoims of wind and snow. 

56 Icicles : Hanging, tapering pieces of ice formed by 

the freezing of dropping water. 

57 Formidable : Likely to be hard to overcome. 

58 Bivouac : Soldiers’ camp without tent in the open. 

60 Marker : Memorial tablet. 

Lunged : Made a forward plunge or thrust. 

63 Icefall : Frozen waterfall. 

65 Geneva Spur : A ridge extending from a hill or 
mountain. 

67 Precipice : A steep face of a rock or a cliff. 

77 Reconnaissance : Preliminary survey. 

81 Eider-down bags : Bed covering filled with soft 
feathers. 
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SS Mascot t Object or animal considered likely to bring 
good fortune. 

Crucifix : Small model of the cross with the figure 
of Christ on it 

•91 Scenic railway t Railway on a small scale, running 
through artificial representations of picturesque 
scenery. 

'96 Endorsements : Where a popular person states in 
advertisements that he uses a particular brand 
of merchandise. 

97 Undermine : To weaken generally. 

100 Ordeals t Severe tests of endurance 



COMPREHENSION QUESTIONS 

1 

1. What was it that Tenzing wanted most of all in his life ? 

2. To whom has Tenzing dedicated his story ? 

3. Did books mean anything to Tenzing? 

4. Was love of travel in his blood ever since he was a 
small boy ? 

5. What makes Tenzing say he was, in many ways, a 
lucky man? 

6. On what grounds does Tenzing claim that he was boin 
for the mountains, not only in the mountains? 

7. What are the factors that give rise to the feeling that on 
a mountain ‘a man is a man, a human being, and that 
is air? 

8. Was the path to fame and fortune to Tenzing a long 
road and uphill all the way? 

9. ‘Like the Buddhist Wheel of Life, my own life had 
made its great turning.’ Explain and comment. 

10. What vvas the dream that had come true for Tenzing ? 

2 

1. What does ‘Sherpa’ mean ? 

2. Wherefrom did the Sherpas come originally ? 

3. Have they anything in common with the Tibetans ? 

4 . What are, and have been, the customary occupations of 
the Sherpas ? 

5. What is the staple food of the Sherpas? 

6. Why does Tenzing say that for all high Himalayan 
people, the yak is the great staple of life ? 
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7. Where was Tenzing bom and where did he grow up ? 

8. How has the end of May been an important time 
throughout Tenzing’s life ? 

9. Why was his name changed to Tenzing Norgay, and 
what does it mean ? 

10. What made his friends say to Tenzing *it was a whack 
on the head that made you crazy about mountains’ ? 

11. How did Sherpa mothers describe Everest to their 
cliildren ? 

12. What does Chomolungma mean? 

13. What did Everest mean to Tenzing as a child ? 

14. Why did the Sherpas draw blood from the throat of a 
yak without killing it ? 

15. Was this good for the yaks or for the Sherpas ? 

16. What did his parents do to Tenzing when at the age of 
thirteen he ran away from home? 

17. What made Tenzing think that he could not stay in 
Solo Khumbu for ever? 

18. Does Tenzing explain why he could become a lama, 
a farmer or a herder ? 

3 

1. What are the ‘three lives’ that Tenzing had, according 
to his own account ? 

2 What is it that made Tenzing so excited at the 
thought of going to Darjeeling that he would have 
liked to run all the way ? 

3. Where did he live in Darjeeling and how did he spend 
his time ? 

4. Why was he mistaken for a Nepali ? 

5. In what circumstances did Tenzing meet the woman 
who later became his second wife ? 
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6. What did his parents do when Tenzing stayed on in 
Darjeeling without getting in touch with them ? 

7. Where did Tenzing stay when he came back to 
Darjeeling after visiting his parents ? 

4 

!• What did Tenzing learn from the Eric Shipton 
expedition of 1935 intended only for reconnaissance 7 

2. Who came to visit him on the eve of his first 
expedition 7 

3. What made him feel that he was in a class by himself 
and diflerent from the other Sherpas ? 

4. What was one of the great sorrows of his life ? 

5. Was Tenzing’s second expedition led by Ruttledge 
lucky ? 

6. In what ways was Ruttledge a father to all the Sherpas? 

5 

1. When Tenzing left Darjeeling with Eric Shipton for 
Garhwal, what were the things that he was doing for 
the ‘first time’? 

2. Describe what Tenzing calls his worst sickness in the 
mountains. 

3. What is the mountain sacred to both Hindus and 
Buddhists that has an interesting history ? 

4 . In what ways could the Sherpas make a few rupees- 
when not on an expedition ? 

5. What was the trick played by Tenzing while in Garhwal 
on villagers who were unfriendly and inhospitable ? 

6. How did Tenzing on his third expedition to Everest 
with Tilman as the leader earn a special reward of 
twenty rupees? 
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7. What did the climbers feel at first with regard to the 
oxygen equipment ? 

8. What was the contribution of H.W. Tilman to 
mountaineering and to the Sherpas ? 

6 

1. In what respects is the life of a Shcrpa mountain man 
something like that of a sailor? 

2. Was Tenzing able to actually go to Mount Kailas^ the 
most holy of all the peaks in the Himalayas ? 

3# What was the thought that occurred to Tenzing when 
he saw his son, Nima Dorje, growing up into a hand¬ 
some boy ? 

4 . How was his meeting Mrs Beryl Snieeton a turning- 
point in his life? 

5. How was his experience with Major White of use to 
him ? 

6- What was the bad news that he received while with 
Major White in Chitral ? 

7. Did skiing provide any thrills for him ? 

8. What was the ‘bright idea’ that enabled him to travel 
first-class in a military train without a ticket ? 

9. What made his friends in Darjeeling call him a Pathan ? 

10 . After the death of his first wife who became the new 

mother of his children ? 


7 

1. What are the stories about the ^abominable snowman’ ? 

2. Is it thought to be a type of bear or a kind of ape ? 

3. Was Tenzing a superstitious man ? 

4. What were the findings of the expedition that went 
especially to search for yeti ? 
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8 

1. How were the years after the war hard ones in 
Darjeeling ? 

2. What are the episodes mentioned by Tenzing as 
evidence that Ang Lahmu is a ‘'woman who keeps her 
own counsel’ ? 

3. What does Tenzing owe to his wife ? 

4. What makes Tenzing say that the pull of Everest was 
stronger for him than any force on earth ? 

5. What are the associations of Earl Denman with 
Everest ? 


9 

1. Why was the trip to Tibet one of the great memories 
of Tenzing’s life? 

2. How was his knowledge of many languages of help to 
him? 

3. What are Tenzing’s impressions of Professor Tucci ? 

4. The journey to the Forbidden Land in the company 
of Professor Tucci was ‘like travelling and going to 
school at the same time’ ? Expand the idea contained 
in the above statemant. 

5. What indications do you find in the book that 
Tenzing is a religious man ? 

6. What did Tenzing bring back from the trip to the 
Tibetian monastries ? 

7. What was the lucky ‘find’ of Tenzing ? 

8. Who was the most important person that Tenzing met 
at Lhasa ? 

9. Was Tenzing fond of animals ? 

10. What are the memories that Tenzing cherished after 
his visit to Tibet ? 
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10 

1. What does *horae’ mean to Tenzing ? 

*2. *We are a people in the midst of change.’ What 
has the future in store for them ? 

3. What are the physical and social attributes of the 
Sherpas ? 

4. Do the names used by Sherpas have meanings ? 

5. ‘A Sherpa boy looks up, and he sees a mountain. 
He looks doun, and what does he see? A load.* 
Amplify this statement. 

6. What are the food habits of the Sherpas ? 

7. What is the place given to the womenfolk among the 
Sherpas ? 

8. What makes Tenzing say, ‘I am proud to be a Sherpa?’ 

9. Describe the activities of the Sherpa Association of 
which Tenzing is the President. 

do. What is the episode associated with Sherpa Gay lay ? 

11 

1. Narrate Tenzing’s experiences while with the Opera¬ 
tional Research Station of the Indian Army ? 

-2. What does Tenzing say about leeches ? 

3. Mow does Tenzing describe his encounter with a snake 7 

12 

1. Is the name the ‘naked mountain’ an appropriate one ? 

2. What was the hard decision that Tenzing had to take 
in this expedition ? 

3. What was the dream that Tenzing had ? 

4. What happened to Thomley and Grace ? 

5. Why did the task of a Government search party prove 
a hopeless effort ? 

^ I I ^ 
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13 

1. What according to Sherpas are the critical years in a 
man’’s life ? 

2. What was the hardest and the most dangerous climb 
that Tenzing had ever made ? 

3. How was tho strange dream of Tenzing a bad omen ? 

4. Narrate the mishap that involved George Frey. 

14 

1. In what sense was Everest a new Everest to Tenzing? 

2. Describe Tenzing’s meeting with the members of his 
family. 

3. Why did the others refer to Tenzing as one with three 
lungs ? 

4. Why did Tenzing believe that in men’s hardest moments 
God tells them what to do ? 

16 

!• What image of Raymond Lambert does one get from 
Tenzing’s references to him ? 

2. ‘I am sick at heart,’ Dr Chevalley wrote in his diary. 
What is the significance of this note? 

16 

1. What were the considerations that made Tenzing 
venture for the seventh time to climb Everest when just 
recovering from an illness ? 

2. Write a brief note on Rabindranath Mitra who became 
Tenzing’s friend and adviser ? 

17 

1 . Why does Tenzing describe Colonel Hunt’s expeditioni 
as the ‘lemon juice’ expedition ? 
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2. With whom was Tenzing teamed on this venture ? 

3. What were the difficulties that the climbers faced on the 
peak? 

4. What sporting gestures did the climbers make to each 
other on the ascent to Everest ? 

5. ‘Were would wc be without them ?• How does Tenzing 
answer this question about the role of the Sherpas in the 
conquest of mountains. 

18 

1. How does Tenzing describe his dress for his last day’s 
climb to the top ? 

2. What did Hillary and Tenzing do on reaching the top 
of Everest ? 

3. What were the questions that Tenzing had to answer 
about Everest on his return ? 

4. ‘Our victory was not only for ourselves - not only for 
our own nations - but for all men everywhere’. Comment. 

5. Compare the above statement of Tenzing with the 
words of Neil Armstrong, ‘That’s one small step for man, 
one giant leap for mankind.' Show how these utterances 
of men in great moments of high achievements touched 
sublimity. 

19 

1. How did Tenzing’s mother receive the news of her son’s 
success ? 

2. ‘I was born in the womb of Nepal and raised in the lap 
of India.* How does Tenzing make his claim to be the 
son of both ? 

3. ‘He was not thinking of what use he could make of me, 
but only of how he could help me and make me happy.* 
What sidelight does this remark throw on Pandit Nehru ? 
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4. ‘Everything has changed for me. And yet nothing has 
really changed, because inside I am still the same old 
Tenzing.’ Comment. 

20 

1. What is the part played by Mitra in making life for 
Tenzing easier and happier ? 

2. ‘What I can teach is not from books, but from what 
I have learned in living my own life : from many men, 
many lands, many mountains and from Everest.’ What is 
the message that Tenzing gives us in this simple 
homespun idiom, and what is his mission as he sees it? 

3. ‘The world is too small, Everest too big, for anything 
but tolerance and understanding.’ Comment. 

4. ‘I have learned that you cannot be a good mountaineer, 
however great your ability, unless you are cheerful and 
have the spirit of comradeship, that team-work is the one 
key to success and that selfishness only makes a man 
small.’ Comment. 

5. What were the honours showered on him after his 
conquest of Everest ? 

6. Mention the important persons he met after his 
conquest of Everest. 

7. Why does he look upon the writing of this book as an 
important event in his life ? 



TOPICS FOR ESSAYS 


1. What was it that Tenzing wanted most of all in his life 7" 

2. What does Tenzing mean when he says that books 
mean much to him ? 

3. Write an essay on the Sherpas ? 

4. ‘There is a flame in Tenzing, a marvellously strong and 
pure flame that no storm of man or nature can extin- 
guish. It is compounded of dream and desire, will and 
struggle, pride and humility, and in the end, with the 
deed done, the victory gained, it is the man's humility 
that stands out above all his other qualities.' (J. R. 
Ullman) Comment. 

5. What do you feel are the thrills of mountaineering ? 

6. Is the simple, unvarnished tale of Tenzing an inspiring 
one ? 

7. Can we say with justification that reading this story 
would humanize everyone ? 

8. Are autobiographies valuable ? 

9. ‘It is a hard and nice subject for a man to write of 
himself; it grates his own heart to say anything of dis¬ 
paragement and the reader’s ears to hear anything of 
praise for him.* Consider this problem of Abraham 
Cowley stated by him in his essay ‘Half Myself*. In the 
light of this statement say whether you think Tenzing 
errs on the side of self-praise or self-disparagement. 

10. ‘In the description of his early years, his home^. 
his ambitions and his hopes, he represents the 
great brotherhood of mountain climbers all over the. 
world.’ (Mona Hensman^Explain. 
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IK ‘In his doggedness, his perseverance, his self discipline 
and dedication to his tasks, he (Tenzing) rises to the 
heights of the prophets and teachers and pioneers of all 
time. • (Mona Hensman) Comment. 

12. Several times in the book Tenzing says that he had been 
lucky. Do you feel that his success was due to his luck 
or to his pluck also 7 

13. ‘Fortune favours the brave/ Was this true of Tenzing ? 

14. Is there anything in this account of the happenings to 
suggest that Tenzing was more than just a professional 
Sherpa guide who found himself famous because chance 
or fate had chosen him to be a member of a successful 
team of mountain climbers. 

15. Ullman says that the Sherpas ‘have through their 
specialized work and long contact with the outside 
world, become a genuine elite among Himalayan 
hillmen. And Tenzing is a elite of the ehte.^ Comment. 

16. ‘The story of a great life is always fascinating and 
provides many opportunities to student and teacher for 
exploring the background of history and society within 
which the life story unfolds.’ What can we learn from 
this story about Sherpas, Tibet, Nepal and moun¬ 
taineering. 
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